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No history of America would be complete with- 
out mention of the great feminist who opened 
doors of opportunity to women through the fran- 
chise. Written with Mrs. Catt’s co-operation 


C'ARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


By CONSTANCE BUEL BURNETT 


August which has become historic, an exultant multitude packed 

the Pennsylvania Station, waiting the arrival of a train an hour over- 
due from Washington. They were women for the most part, who made 
up that excited, impatient crowd, and they waited in a hushed sort of 
expectancy, as people do under strong emotion. Apart from the throng 
stood a reception committee of distinguished New Yorkers—Governor 
Smith with his staff in full military regalia, and.a special delegation with 
banners and flowers. 

At last a flurry was noticeable by the shut train gate. It slid open with 
a metallic rattle. The mass of expectant watchers strained to attention. 

“Here she comes!” shrilled someone, and the place broke into 
pandemonium. 

They cheered as women have never cheered before, and perhaps as 
they never will again—tempestuously, wildly, hysterically—and above 
the high penetrating shriek from hundreds of women’s throats, rose the 
crashing strains of “Hail The Conquering Hero Comes” played by New 
York's Seventy-First Regiment Band. 

Before the stunning impact of that tremendous welcome, a tired, very 
happy woman stood momentarily bewildered. Through the din of 
shouts, she became aware that an immense bouquet of delphiniums and 
yellow chrysanthemums had been thrust into her arms. Hat off and hand 
outstretched, the Governor was congratulating her, while people pressed 
closer. And then, hardly knowing how she got there, she found herself 
in an open automobile, confronting another delirious crowd outside. 

Fatigue and bewilderment were swept away now in a rush of grateful 
exhilaration. Erect and radiant, she answered with up-flung arm the 
deafening ovation that continued all the way up Thirty-fourth street. 
The old Waldorf-Astoria and its great ballroom were jammed to the 
sidewalks. Scarcely had her guards been able to push through the mob 
to get her there, but finally, when some semblance of order was restored 
and the room settled down to listen, she spoke to an enthralled audience, 
describing the last grim phase in her battle for the winning of a great 
freedom. 

It was an unparalleled, triumphant reception for a woman, this New 
York home-coming, celebrated in other big cities by the ringing of 
church bells and blowing of whistles. But to Carrie Chapman Catt, a 
deeper, more poignant sense of victory had come two days earlier. 

She had been travel-weary then, too, and worn to the point of exhaus- 
tion by the most bitterly contested political campaign yet fought. With 
two other women, she had waited in a room of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association in Washington for a message from the Secretary 
of State, which would officially confirm the adoption of a nineteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, granting en- 
franchisement to the twenty-seven million women of this country. 
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¥ NEW YORK CITY, twenty-four years ago, on a day in late 


MRS. CATT AS SHE LOOKED IN 1882 
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Open windows in the room ad- 
mitted a suffocating warmth, but the 
humid temperature was a_ mild 
parallel to the violent heat of con- 
troversy and insensate opposition 
from which they had just emerged 
in Tennessee, last State to ratify the 
Woman Sutfrage Amendment. 

When at last the curt, sharp sum- 
mons of the telephone broke the 
quiet, the two for whom the call 
was not intended, watched with eyes 
that never left their leader for con- 
firmation of the successful outcome of years of unremitting effort. 
They received their answer in the sudden relaxing of her tired 
body as she hung up the instrument, and in her long, wordless 
look of triumph. In that moment of silence, thirty-three years of 
slow and often heart-breaking struggle receded for her like a 
dream. The crusade for the right of American women to be 
articulate in Government, had been victoriously concluded 


HILDREN on lonely Iowa farms, in the period just before 

the Civil war, learned early to draw upon inner resources 
Companionship was scarce, distances between neighbors great, 
and transportation slow. On the Lane farm, the little girl with 
the widely spaced blue eyes and reasoning intelligence, was 
sturdily self-sufficient by the time she was eleven. 

Like all farm children, Carrie Lane had her share in an endless 
round of chores, but her hands were never as busy as her small 
investigating mind, that pounced eagerly on every printed page 
within reach. When she had exhausted the few books at home, 
she read whatever the neighbors would lend her, from religious 
pamphlets to farmer's almanacs. Occasionally a volume of pocms 
would fall into her hands, or a book of ancient history. These 
were treasures to be enjoyed in the utmost privacy. She carried 
them to her favorite tree—her staircase of escape, when she 
wanted to read, from an active young brother and the commotion 
of farm life. 

The only way to make the wealth in borrowed volumes per- 
manently hers, was to memorize favorite passages ; and so, in her 
windy green refuge where the breeze crooned ceaselessly, she 
chanted also—whole poems, and recited aloud. Though she did 
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INTELLIGENCE AND DETERMINATION 
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CARRIE ALREADY SHOW- 











Above: CARRIE LANE WHEN 
SHE WAS GRADUATED FROM 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE IN 
1880. EVEN THEN SHE WAS 
FIGHTING DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST WOMEN STUDENTS 


Left CARRIE CHAPMAN 
CATT AS A YOUNG WOMAN 
IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
THE SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 


not know it, she was harnessing her tongue to eloquence, a vehicle 
she was to need some day, before vast audiences. 

But even while she drifted dreamily down the current of 
imagination, something dynamic and purposeful in little Carrie 
Lane was beginning to seck expression. It would give her no rest 
until she found her true direction in the fighting upstream course 
that was to be hers the whole of ner crusading life. 

At twelve she was already a reformer. In the course of her 
omniverous reading, she swallowed the sermons of Robert Inger- 
soll in one formidable dose, and had to be restrained from trying 
to convert the whole neighborhood to a new doctrine. The same 
compelling urge broke rudely into her dream world one day, with 
a challenge she could not ignore 

She was on a solitary ramble over her father’s meadows when 
she was startled to hear a voice at her elbow, speaking as clearly 
as though someone walked beside her. 

“There is an important work awaiting you in the future, but 
when the time comes, you will be unprepared. You have much 
to learn and you are wasting your time!” 

It sometimes happens that children given to deep and imagina- 
tive thinking, will have an inward expericnce so vivid that it 
assumes concrete shape. Whatever it was that spoke to Carrie, she 
heeded it, and that is the important thing. For to those who obey 
such an intimation, destiny may offer a rdle. 

Deeply impressed, she began to make herself ready for the 
time of which she had become intuitively aware. Reading only 
informative books now, she educated herself with the same in- 
tensity she had put into dreaming. 

Her interest in Government was awakened when she was 
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Right: GEORGE W. CATT, 
A FORMER COLLEGE MATE 
AND A STANCH SUPPORT- 
ER OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
WHO BECAME CARRIE CHAP- 
MAN'S SECOND HUSBAND 


Below: IN 1921, MRS. 
CATT RECEIVED AN HON- 
ORARY DEGREE FROM THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Right: “JUNIPER LEDGE” 
IN BRIARCLIFF, THE NEW 
YORK HOME OF MRS, CATT 
FROM 1918 UNTIL 1928 


Below: HER SUBSEQUENT 
HOME IN” NEW ROCHELLE 


thirteen, during an election year in 
which Horace Greeley, editor of the 
New York Tribune, was the rival 
presidential candidate against Grant. 
The Tribune, containing much politi- 
cal diatribe, arrived daily at the Lane 
farm, furnishing food for endless de- 
bate. 

Carrie, to whose precocious young 
mind adult argument was irresistible, 
joined heart and soul in the discus- 
sion of platforms and issucs, asked a 
thousand questions, and begged in 
vain to be allowed to attend campaign 
rallies. But her bu€ding political 
ardor was not encouraged by Lucius Lane, puzzled and even 
somewhat embarrassed by his small daughter's strange concern 
with men’s affairs. 

On the first Tuesday in November, the household was astir 
early to drive Lucius to the polls in Charles City. However, a 
few moments before her father's departure, Carrie was surprised 





to find her mother placidly at work in the kitchen. 
Asked if she were not going to change her dress 
for the trip to town, Maria Lane replied calmly 
that she was remaining at home. 

“But, then, how are you going to vote for 
Greeley?’ Carrie demanded after an instant's 
speechless amazement. 

The response of the entire family to that artless 
question plunged the child into humiliation she 
never forgot. Her brother Charles rushed out to 
share the joke with the hired man, while her 
father—and to her greater hurt, even her mother 
—shouted with laughter. 

“Women don't vote—that’s men’s business,” 
they called after her, as she set her mouth firmly 
and marched out of the kitchen with childish 
dignity. 

Not long after, while she still smarted from 
the sting of masculine ridicule, a young neighbor 
called at the house. Supposing he had come to 
see her brother, Carrie told him where Charles 
could be found and left him standing on the 
doorstep. However it was Carrie he had really 
come to see—Carrie, whose young face had a 
serene and illumined kind of beauty that remind- 
ed him of the candle-white magnolia in his moth- 
er's yard. 

Hesitantly he invited himself in, and then fell 
mute with embarrassment. Equally shy, Carrie 
searched desperately for a topic of conversation. 
Her father and mother were out walking. No one 
was at home to help, in this her first social pre- 
dicament. Finally he launched into a subject of 
interest to herself. 

“My father voted for Greeley.” 

“Oh—yes ?” 

“Who did your father vote for?” 

“Greeley.” 

“Well” trying to prod him into something 
more than a monosyllable— “I think it very un- 
fair that women can't vote, don’t you?” 

And this time huge amusement unloosed her 
visitor's tongue. “Who ever heard of women vot 
ing? That's a good one!” 

“What's funny about women voting?’ Carrie 
sat up smartly. 

“Well, naturally, they can’t vote.” 

“That's a fine reason!” taunted 
Carrie. 

Her caller was dumfounded. There 
was no longer anything flowerlike 
about the object of his admiration 
The gray eyes darkened with anger 
Beginning to feel belligerent himself, 
he countered with one or two floun 
dering arguments that Carrie's scorn 
tore to shreds. Soon they were quar 
relling so violently they could be 
heard outside on the road. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lane returned to the house in a 
hurry, and their young neighbor, glad 
to be rescued, bolted precipitately. 

Maria Lane laughed resignedly to 
her husband after she had sent Carrie 
off to bed. “The child hasn't the faintest notion of it, of course. 
She's just scared away her first beau.” 

Her last, too,” prophesied Lucius darkly. 

But he was wrong, and Carrie had done better than either of 
them could guess. She had just won the opening skirmish in her 
lifelong fight to vindicate women. (Continued on page 36) 




















THE WATER GIRLS CAME UP 
PROM THE RIVER WIT! 
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GOOD MORNING, ANGELA! 


PART ONE 


E’LL be there soon, Mister Purrkins, and 
youll like the barge,” Angela reassured 
the yellow kitten. She scratched it behind 


one ear so that tt purred and snuggled closer into the 
neck of her bush shirt. 

“But for goodness sake,” she ad- 
monished it, ‘don't try to go swim- 
ming off the barge, as your mother 
used to. An African river just 
swarms with crocodiles, and they'd 
adore a fat little morsel like you! 

Ahead on the dark road twinkled 
the black heels of Mohamadu, the 
houseboy; right left, right left, in 
the circle of light from the swinging 
lantern he carried. On both sides 
of the road the voice of the pecpers, 
tiny green frogs, rose to a mighty chorus. The damp smell of 
the Benue river and the rustle of palm leaves rose on the moon- 
rise breeze. From below, on the dark brink of the water, sounded 
a murmur of voices subdued to the peace of the night, and a few 
hurricane lanterns, like purposeful fireflies, wove in and out. 
That would be the polers and their friends from Ibi village near- 
by, helping the last loads aboard the District Officer's traveling 
barge. Would Hatasu, daughter of the chief, be there to say 
good-bye ? 

“That you, Angela? Did you find the kitten?” came Uncle 





Angela, in Africa, goes with 
her uncle on ariver trip. She 
sketches the native water girls 
and teaches them to Sa) her 


name—with surprising results 


Alfred's voice from the shadowy bulk that was the barge. “We re 
ready to push off.” 


“Ga ni. Behold me!” Angela answered his clipped and sol 


dierly English in the native tongue. 


Mohamadu held aloft the lantern 
over the narrow gangplank and fol- 
lowed her aboard to hang the light 
in the small screened part of the 
deck; then he went swiftly out, clos- 
ing the door behind him before the 
light could fill the sleeping room 
with flying insects. Angela dumped 
Mister Purrkins on one of the two 
camp beds, where he curled in a 
sleepy ball, still purring. 

Out to the unscreened deck. Piles 
of light boxes it was surprising 
how much luggage you had to take along for a few days’ journey 

-a folding table, two deck chairs, Uncle Alfred's oftice kit, the 
‘chop’ boxes of food and dishes. Uncle Alfred, bare headed 
and with shirt open at the neck, was recgving a last minute re- 
port from the gowned and turbaned native captain of the barge. 

Angela felt her excitement rising. It was close to midnight, 
yet no one seemed to be asleep, or even absent. Along the bank 
low voices gave greeting, dim figures moved here and there as a 
score of the village elders moved forward to speak. A twinkling 
kerosene lantern wavered towards Angela and in its reflected 
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By ERICK BERRY—I/lastrated by the author 


glow she recognized the gentle cyes and high cheek bones of 
Hatasu. 

The native girl stooped in grecting. “Return safely,” she mur- 
mured, 

“Till I return,” said Angela in Hausa. 

Not that there was any real danger in such an expedition as 
this, even though they were moving up into a country where few 
white men and probably no white woman had been before. But 
the people of ib always made a pleasant ceremony of any ar- 
rival or departure of the District Officer and his niece. 

As Hatasu and Angela stood exchanging last minute messages, 
a sudden glow of red shot up behind the palm trees and thatched 
roofs of the town. Angela peered anxiously. Was that a house 
on fire? Almost immediately the glow turned to a half-disk, still 
ruddy hued. It balanced for a moment on the flat roof of the 
mosque, and rose paler, brighter, drawing its lower half clear of 
the trees. The African moon, dimming lantern and firelight. 

As though he had becn waiting for the moon as signal for 
departure, the captain ordered the last dallying poler onto the 
barge. Good, they were off now! With the assistance of willing 
bystanders two light mooring ropes were thrown clear, and as the 
long punt poles plunged into the water a rising murmur of fare- 
wells came from the shore. 

Angela, whose mother was an American, called a last greeting 
and waved her handkerchief. “I feel as though I were pulling 
out of New York harbor,” she laughed, “aboard the Queen 
Mary.” 

The long poles plopped again into the water with a sound like 
diving frogs; the poles thrust, the barge lurched forward under 
the impetus. Then as the high bank slid away, a welcome breath 
of cooler air fanned the sticky curls on her forehead. 

“Whew!” She dropped into a chair. “I'm glad we don't close 
the house every time you go off, Nunky. It’s as bad as a May-first 


moving. I found Mister Purrkins asleep on top of the wardrobe.” 

Uncle Alfred scratched a match for his pipe. “We ought to 
get to Gasu by the day after tomorrow.” 

Angela leaned forward, her cyes on the further bank. What 
was that? The moon caught it full a moment later. A dark mov- 
ing shape followed by another smaller one. Oh, it was a mother 
hippo, with her baby. They must have been enjoying a midnight 
snack off somebody's cornfield and were lumbering for their 
home in the river. With a splash the two bodies broke the silver 
mirror of water and sank out of sight. It was to be hoped they 
didn’t come up beneath the barge; hippos did that sometimes 

Incredible moonlight, the plop and splash of the punt poles, 
the soft chant of the polers, and down river the roar of a lion on 
the prowl for his evening meal, and the dec -throated, bullfrog 
like mutter of the crocodiles. For Angela, who had traveled by 
ship and horse, by plane and car and bus and on foot, this was a 
new experience, combining some of the best points of all other 
travel. But, she reminded herself, it would all be here tomorrow 

The feeling of strangeness and elation drifted even through 
her dreams inside the netting of the narrow camp bed, with 
Mister Purrkins snuggled beneath her chin. Once in the night 
she awakened to stillness; the barge had been drawn up to a 
sandbank and a small fire glimmered fitfully a few yards away. 
Dark figures passed and bent over it; the men had paused for a 
meal. Angela turned over, the kitten scrabbled for a new nest. 
She woke again only as the sky was streaked with opal dawn 

They were ticd at another sandbank, but miles up-river this 
time. The gangplank was ashore, which meant that Uncle Alfred 
had probably gone off with his gun to try for a guinca fowl for 
breakfast. Someone had dropped a tarpaulin over the land side 
of her little room, to give her privacy. Angcla dragged a bathing 
suit out of her tin trunk, hurried into it; racing to the deck, she 
made a swift plunge into the river. 
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She came up gasping and laughing, having scraped her nose 
on the bottom. The river was so low you could rest one hand on 
the sand as you swam, if you were that kind of a swimmer. She 
did a few strokes, then tore back to the deck. It wasn’t safe to 
dally in the water—that would attract the crocs. 

Uncle Alfred returned—and breakfast was different, too. 
Mohamadu had set up the table in the open part of the deck; 
eggs and oatmeal wl milk from a tin can took on a new and 
thrilling flavor when there were river birds to watch, fishing 
along the banks, or a comic pelican gulping down his first meal 
of the morning, or a small river village gliding by, with odd 
fish-drying kilns and nets spread out in the brightening sunlight 
and small naked babies scampering down, with much scattering 
of sand, to wave fat fists as long as the boat was in view. It would 
be nice if this voyage could go on for weeks and weeks. 

But, “Gasu tomorrow morning,” said Uncle Alfred, waving 
away a last cup of tea and signing for the table to be cleared. 
“T'Il have to Icave you there at the resthouse with Mohamadu 
while I ride off to meet the Lieutenant-Governor.”’ 

“What brings an important man like the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor to Gasu?”’ asked Angela. She was unpacking her sketching 
things; it might not be possible to paint any of this river scenery, 
but the polers would make an interesting study as they bent and 
straightened, bent and straightened, in a gesture that repeated it 
self hundreds of times an hour. 

“Gasu's the most backward part of the division, isn’t it?” she 
continued, 

“He's coming just because it 7s the most backward part. And 
it’s backward because it used to be the battleground between four 
small but utterly different tribes. There are fishermen from the 
river, farmers from the plains, fierce little hill men from the 
rocky slopes to the north, and a small group of bloodthirsty 
mounted tribes whose territory touches Gasu on the cast. The 
L.G. wants to jerk them up through several centuries of slow 
civilization, all in one lifetime. Or 1n less than that, if possible. 
Uncle Alfred sounded disgusted. “And his favorite scheme is 
to combine them all under one suzerain chief.” 

Angela let out a whistle of dismay—she couldn't help it. 
“And won't there be fireworks if he tries to do that! Why, tt 
would be worse than trying to combine Great Britain and the 
U.S. and—and Russia and Japan-—all under a president from 
Switzerland!’ She had been in West Africa long enough to 
realize some of the difficulties of 
these primitive tribes of the 
northern provinces. 

Uncle Alfred frowned as he 
spread his official papers on the 
table, Angela sharpened two soft 
lead pencils and found a new 
eraser. Picking up her sun hel- 
met, she moved forward under 
the shelter of the small stairway 
that led to the barge roof. Here 
she could crouch down, not very 
comfortably but with an excel 
lent view of the eight polers, and 
with her sketch pad shaded from 
the blinding sun. 

Her pencil moved rapidly 
but what Uncle Alfred had just 
told her kept running through 
her head. Those four totally dif- 
ferent tribes just couldn't be com 
bined in that hasty manner; even 
she could sce what trouble that 
was going to start, and she'd like 
to tell the L.G. what she thought 
of the plan. What idiots, what 
utter idiots, some important men SHE BENT TO 
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them into such idiots, or did they, she wondered with a 
chuckle, become important just because they were such idiots? 

These polers, for instance, weren't all of the same tribe; she 
could tell that as she sketched them. One had the abnormally 
long and narrow chin that seemed to belong to Hatasu’s Hausa 
folk, and one was slim and of a light café-au-lait color. That 
spindle-legged man with the thick chest looked as though his 
people had been river dwellers, probably canoemen who, for 
hundreds and hundreds of years, had crouched all day in small 
dugouts, fishing or poling, so that their legs became feebler and 
their shoulders broader, generation after generation. More than 
any place in the world, Africa was a country where people had 
done the same thing for so many generations that it left a physi 
cal stamp on them, changed their shape and their muscles and 
even the way they moved and thought. Angela was a bit cocky 
now at being able to recognize so many tribes, not just by their 
face scars and headdresses, but by their difference in the shape of 
head and the length of limb; even their feet and hands had been 
altered by generations of a certain kind of life. 

That was a lovely day, a day of magic, a day in which she sat 
still and let the river unroll before her; in which it seemed not to 
be Angela who traveled, but the tall lush trees on either side and 
the baboons swinging from bough to bough, and the great blue 
herons that trailed their long legs in flight across a still, in-river 
lagoon. It was part of the magic that, from time to time, the 
pages on Uncle Alfred's table gave way to cutlery and dishes and 
food, and long cool drinks mad from fresh-squeezed limes. And 
then the papers were back again and Angela slept in a comfort- 
able deck chair. And as the air grew cooler the papers vanished 
again into their box, and there were cups of tea and a box of 
chocolate cookies. And again the papers until dinnertime, with 
the candle-lamps casting a soft reflected glow into the waters be- 
neath and the it dying in a great blaze of color that was doubled 
in the still mirror of the Benue. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Angela, tickling Purrkins behind a yellow 
ear. “I wish today could go on forever, Nunky.”’ 

The second morning was a repetition of the first. Only this 
time Angcla woke to find the barge tied to the northern bank. 
And no one in sight, not even the polers. Uncle Alfred was 
gone; so was his camp bed; so was everything but Mister Purr 
kins, who had wakened her by almost dragging the towel from 
the box on which stood the wash basin and a cake of soap. 
Angela Icaped from bed just in 
time to rescue her washing water. 

A few minutes later she bal- 
anced ashore across the swaying 
narrow plank, Mister Purrkins 
riding on her shoulder. Up the 
high bank. And there, like a 
thatched mushroom surrounded 
by its smaller offspring, the rest- 
house with the smaller huts for 
kitchen and servants and stores. 
It topped a hillock that com- 
manded the wide stretch of the 
plain, and it was shaded by a 
grove of wind-torn and ragged 
banana trees. 

Angela began to run, for the 
resthouse meant breakfast. 

By the same magic as yester- 
day the table, chairs, and break- 
fast were all ready in place. A 
beaming houseboy stood waiting. 

“Futa gajia. Rest from your 
weariness, welcomed Mohama- 
du, and drew out her chair. 

She had finished her second 
cup of tea when she heard sing- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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WAT RAJABOPIT, SHOWING THE GROUNDS 
OF ONE OF THE MANY TEMPLIS IN THAI- 
LAND. THERE ARE THREE TO FOUR HUN- 
DRED IN THE CITY OF BANGKOK ALONE, 
Right: FRUITS OF THAILAND, INCLUDING 
DURIANS, PAPAYAS, JACK FRUIT, MANGO 
TEENS, RAMBUTANS, AND OTHER FRUIT 


Ye You Were 


Ti F YOU visited That 
N land, one of the first 
things you would no- 
ms tice is how quickly you 
could become acquainted with Thai 
girls. You would be surprised to 
find in this Oriental country half- 
way around the world from us 
this land of Buddhist temples, yel- 
low-robed pricsts, gorgeous flower- 
ing trees, quaint floating houses, 
monkeys, elephants, and tigers 
that many girls know enough Eng- 
lish so that you could speak togeth- 
er. You would discover that they 
had been studying English from 
their earliest days in school. 

It isn’t strange that English is 
taught, for the first modern school 
in the country was started by Amer- 
ans. The English also have strong- 
ly influenced education, beginning 
with Mrs. Anna Leonowens, gov- 
erness in the Grand Palace in 1862, 
whose strange and fascinating ex- 
pericnces as told in the book, Anna 
and the King of Siam, have recent- 
ly drawn considerable attention to 
the Thailand that used to be. 

The government at that time was 








C /HAILAND 


By 
BERTHA BLOUNT McFARLAND 


The author, an American, was for 
many years principal of a school 


for Thai girls in Bangkok. Interned 


by the Japanese, she was later 
sent to America on the “Gripsholm” 





TODAY, MANY THAILANDERS WEAR WESTERN DRESS 
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A GRACFFUL, ARCHED BRIDGE SPANNING 
A STREAM ON THE GROUNDS OF A BUD- 
DHIST TEMPLE, ROOFS ARE OF COLORED 
TILES, AND FAVES AND RIDGEPOLES END 
IN KEPRESENTATIONS OF THI INDIAN 
NAGA, OR KING COBRA——-SYMBOLS USED 
ONLY ON RELIGIOUS OR ROYAL BUILDINGS 
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an absolute monarchy. The king 
had all authority, including power 
over life and death. So exalted was 
he, that all must prostrate them- 
selves in his presence. A woman's 
highest hope was to be admitted to 
his harem. 

Today the picture is very dif- 
ferent. Since 1932, the government 
has been a constitutional monarchy. 
The real control is in the hands of 
the people, and the king takes no 
active part in the details of govern- 
ment. The present monarch is King 
Ananda, now nineteen years of age. 
Several years ago he was sent to 
Switzerland for his education and he 
is still there. Incidentally, both his 
father and mother were educated in 
the United States 

Undoubtedly you have heard the 
country called Siam, for that was its 
name until about five years ago. 
The government then decided not 
to use that name any longer, because 
it was not really their own but had 
been given them by foreigners. So 
they changed it to Thailand. Thai 
means free. The name means Land 
of the Free, and an appropriate 











MOST IM- 
PORTANT TO THE FARMER WHO USFS THEM FOR PLOWING 


A TEAM OF WATER BUFFALOFS, THE ANIMALS 


name it is, for this country—about the size of Texas—was in- 
dependent of foreign control for hundreds of years; it was the 
only such country in southeast Asia. 

Unfortunately this ts no longer truc, as the Japanese are oc- 

cupying the country at present. But since we are sure they will 
be driven out before long, we will talk about Thailand as though 
the Japanese were not there. 
The shift in government from an absolute to a constitutional 
monarchy is only one of the many changes which have taken 
place in Thailand since Americans went there over a century 
ago. Naturally all the changes have not been caused by Ameri- 
cans, although some of them have been. Then there were no 
schools, no hospitals, no printing press, no city roads, no rail- 
roads, no telegraph. Travel was almost entirely by boat, or by 
elephant. Life was very simple, even primitive. 

Bangkok is now a modern city with fine paved streets, artistic 
houses, modern sanitation, two universities. Slavery, polygamy, 
gambling dens, frightful epidemics—these are things of the past. 
All this shows the influence of the West. Fundamentally, though, 
the native culture remains, simply adapting itself to changing 
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Left: THE GATEWAY OF WAT CHANG WITH ITS COLOSSAI 
GUARDIAN FIGURES. SUCH TEMPLES ARE A UNIQUE FEATURE O! 
THAILAND AND DRAW VISITORS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Below: COUNTRY WOMEN WEARING OLD-STYLE NATIVE DRESS 
AND THE SHORT HAIRCUT WHICH WAS FORMERLY UNIVERSAI 





times and a new outlook on life. Despite the adoption of many 
Western ways, Thailand is truly Oriental and if you grew up 
there your way of living would be quite different from your 
present way of living. Let us suppose you are a Thai girl, and 
let's try to see just how different things would be. 

As a baby you would be petted and spoiled by the whole 
family for there is no place, perhaps, where babies are more loved 
than in Thailand. If your father were in average financial cir- 
cumstances, you would probably have a nurse whose sole duty it 
would be look after you every minute of the day and then 
sleep with you at night. You might not learn to walk very well 
until you were three or four years old, for your nurse would be 
ready to carry you everywhere. Everyone would want to hold you 
and play with you, but no one would kiss you because kissing 
isn't doné in Thailand. Instead they would smell your soft cheek 
and murmur /awm, haw -fragrant, fragrant. 

In fact, you would be considered so desirable that quite prob- 
ably your mother would not even have a chance to bring you up, 
especially if you were her first child. One of your grandmothers 
or your aunts might beg to take you into her home and raise you 
as her own. Or you might be given to some princess, to be 
brought up in the palace as her daughter that you might have 
greater privileges than your parents could give you. 

But we'll suppose that you remain with your father and moth- 
er. Even before you can walk you begin to learn good manners, 
and one of the first things you learn is to wey, or greet others. 
Thus you place yout hands palm to palm and raise them to your 
chin in salutation, older people guiding your hands until they 
can perform the ceremony alone. You also wey to say thank you 
when someone gives you a present. 

Let’s imagine that you live in Bangkok, the capital of the 
country. If you are the daughter of a prince, or a wealthy man, 
you will probably live in a two-story house of brick, not very 
different from American houses except that the kitchen is usually 
in a separate building at the back, and adjoining the kitchen are 
rooms for the servants. But if your father is in average circum- 
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A BETTER-CLASS COUNTRY HOUSE BUILT OF TEAKWOOD 
AND HAVING A_ THATCHED ROOF. THE POORFR' HOUSES 
IN THE COUNTRY ARE MADE OI WOVEN SPLIT BAMBOO 


stances, you may live in a frame house with a tile roof. It is 
built upon pillars of brick, or on teakwood posts, with its main 
floor ten feet or more above the ground. Perhaps tiles are laid 
under the house, and the open room thus made serves much of 
the time as the family living room, for it catches all the breezes 
on hot days and is sheltered from the heat of the sun. This is im- 
portant in a tropical climate. 

Upstairs is a fairly large sitting room with a raised platform on 
one side. This takes the place of chairs on occasion, and mat- 
tresses may be spread out there at night if additional beds are 
needed. You and the rest of the family usually sit on the floor. 
No one ever wears shoes into the house; they are always left 
outside the entrance door. 

Your mother usually gets up early. After she has had a bath, 
she begins to cook rice. Every so often, about the time the sun 
comes up she places some of the rice in a large bowl, covering 
it with fresh green banana leaves to keep it hot, and takes it just 
outside the front gate to wait for the coming of the Buddhist 
priests. The priests have their heads shaved; they wear yellow 
robes and live in the monasteries on the temple grounds. When 
they become priests they take a vow of poverty and are dependent 
on the public for their food. Since their vows prevent them from 
eating after noon, they make their rounds from house to house 
early in the morning. Most Thais are Buddhists, but not all 
families feed the priests and few families feed them every morn- 
ing; the average household, however, offers food at intervals in 
order to ‘‘make merit,’’ as it is called. 

One by one, the priests pause before your gate while your 
mother places a heaping ladle of steaming rice in the mendicant’s 
bowl which each priest carries in front of him. Your mother 
weys him, he murmurs a prayer and passes to the next house. 
This continues until the rice bowl is empty. Often she gives 
other things in addition to the rice, such as fruits, cakes, dried 
fish, or hard-boiled duck eggs. These will be placed in a bag 
which the priest carries slung over his shoulder. 

Now your mother is ready to feed her own family. She spreads 
a mat on the floor; in the center, she places several small bowls 
containing curry, hard-boiled or fried duck eggs, fried or shred- 
ded dried fish, pepper sauce, and other things. But no matter 
how many different dishes there are, the main dish at every meal 
is rice. 

You take your place with the other members of your family 
around the edge of the mat. You sit on your left hip, with both 
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CHULALONGKORN WITH 
KING, WHO DIED IN 


THREE OF HIS_ CHIL- 


DREN. THIS 1910, WAS ONE OF 


THE MOST BELOVED AND PROGRESSIVE KINGS OF WHAT 
USED TO BE SIAM, Just Above: ELEPHANTS IN A KRAAL 
IN THAILAND WHICH WAS BUILT TO HOLD WILD ELE- 


PHANTS LURED INTO IT BY TAME ANIMALS ACTING AS DECOYS 


feet tucked behind you. ‘Then you can lean on your left hand for 
support and have the right hand free for eating. Your mother 
places a heaping ladle of rice on each plate, and then you help 
yourself from the other dishes in the center of the mat. You tend 
strictly to business, for meals are not social affairs but are usually 
eaten in silence. 

The other meals of the day are much like the morning meal, 
except that they may include fresh vegetables, fruits, and cakes 
of various sorts. Along with the ever present rice, there is almost 
certain to be curry—a sort of gravy, or stew containing many 
ingredients. There are various kinds of curry—chicken, fish, 
beef, vegetable, etc. In some of the most delicious kinds, coconut 
milk is used. The curry is usually very hot with panes and the 
pepper sauce is hotter still. Foreigners (Continued on page 43) 
































BUTCH HELD Tit MASK 
OUT TO ELLY, BUT Stil 
WAS SO DREAMY-FYED 
SHE HARDLY NOTICED IT 


ELLA, the plump and duyky manager of domestic 
itfairs for the Conover family, started down. the 
ccllar stairs of their old Georgetown house with a 

song on her lips. "Oh, Mary, don't you weep, don't you weep.” 

she caroled mournfully. “Pharoah's horses got drownded—-Oh 

Mary, dowt you weep!” 

The melody broke off as Della’s suds-wrinkled hand tried the 
laundry-room door and found it locked. Her dark eyes flashed as 
she saw the sign tacked to the wooden surface. “Keep Out!" it 
warned. ‘No admittance till four o'clock. This Means YOU!” 

That Butch!” Della stormed. “And addin’ insulk to injury 
with his ole sign-boards. How'm I gonna git Miss Molly's blouse 
dry, less'n I git my fancy cloesline 2’ She rattled the knob again 
“Miss Molly!’’ she shrieked. “Will you please come down heah, 
Ma'am? I declare, I'm at the end of my patience.” 

“Here I am, Della.” Mrs. Conover, neat and matronly in her 
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flowered housedress, appeared in the open outer doorway, a 
comely silhouette against the bright spring sky. “Whew, this 
wind!" she laughed. “Hurry up with that clothesline, or my new 
water-wave will be ruined—and I don't want that to happen on 
Marvin's big night. You can hang up these gloves I just cleaned, 
too.” She blew into the limp gloves, puffing them to a semblance 
of fat hands. “And come on! I'm getting chilly.” 

“You and me,” Della proclaimed sulkily, “ain't goin’ to hang 
up nothin’ till four o'clock. Butch——scuse me, | mean Marvin 
done lock my laundry door agin. Miss Molly, it was bad enough 
to find my best renchin’ tub stuck full of paper and glue, so’s it 
taken me a weck to clean it. But that was only the beginnin’ ot 
this heah false-face foolishness. Now he locks me outen my own 
laundry till four, jest so that mask he's makin’ kin dry. As if I'd 
want to touch the horrible thing 

“Why, Della!” Butch’s mother was shocked. ‘It isn't horrible. 
Marvin's mask is really wonderfully clever and original, and | 
wouldn't be a bit surprised if it won the prize tonight.” 

“Huh,” Della grunted, not impressed. “Looks like a gold 
bug's head to me, with cyes stickin’ out like a tromped-on frog's 
Funny thing for a boy, all o' fifteen, to be wastin’ his time on 
False face made outa wet paper and gluc and shelack. Who i: 
Miss Molly ? 


supposed to be. anyhow 


Would a sensible girl like 
Elly go sentimental about 
a crooner? Butch hoped not 
but he honestly couldn't tell 
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“Who? Oh, ‘The Man from Mars.’ Each contestant had to 
make a mask representing the title of some book.’ Suddenly 
Mrs. Conover held up her hand. “Listen! It must be nearly 
four 

Down Wisconsin Avenue hill and around the corner beyond 
the little Episcopal Church, shrill young voices were sounding 
their joy in Friday's release trom school. And now a goodly 
juota of pupils of Western High came dashing helter-skelter 
along, the girls gay in vivid sweaters and sports skirts: the boys 
is colorful in plaid windbreakers, but deliberately shabby in their 
choice of battered slacks and dilapidated beanies. Then the Con 
overs’ front door slammed, footfalls somewhat like those of a 
young elephant shook the hall and the cellar stairs, and young 
Marvin Conover, usually addressed as Butch, beamed up at his 
mother, a hastily snatched cup cake in either hand, a third rapid- 
ly going the way of all cakes when a hungry boy is around. 


School's out. 
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“Hi, Mom!” he gulped, and then more clearly, “Gosh, aren't 
you the glamour girl with your hair all floosied up! But what are 
vou doing out there in the yard ?” 

“Waiting, my pet,” Mrs. Conover said, not as severely as she 
might have. The sight of the great, tall creature who used to be 
her baby son did treacherous things to her voice. Fifteen, and in 
nother two years, if the war wasn’t over 

“Waiting for you,” she added firmly. “Della wants her best 

lothesline, so she can get my nylon blouse ready for me to wear 
tonight.” 

“ii” hoops, that's too bad!" Butch’s gray eyes were candidly 

ontrite. “But I couldn’t take any chances with the mask. Want 
to give the masterpiece a final once-over? I'm taking it over to 
‘he gym now. I'll stop by for Elly first, of course.” 

“I am surprised,” Mrs. Conover said teasingly, but Butch, for 
once, did not rise to the bait. 

“Della,” he said earnestly, “just don’t come in here until I get 
my mask out.’” He stepped beyond the unlocked door, and 
in a moment emerged carrying a fantastic gilded mask with ten- 
derness in the clasp of his large, wind-roughened hands. ‘‘Super, 
hub, Mom?” he asked, holding it up proudly. 

“Land of my rest!" Della took a backward leap, hands out- 
itretched. ‘“Take ‘at thing away, boy!” she moaned. “It ain't 

cersely human.” 


DON’T LAST! 


By RUTH GILBERT 
COCHRAN 
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“Just the effect I wanted,’ Butch grinned. He wrinkled his 
nose. “Phew! Wonder why gilt paint always smells like 
bananas ?” 

“T don't know, I'm sure,” his mother said briskly. “But I hope 
it comes off. You've got a big streak of it on your nose. You'll 
have to wash before you go for Elly.” 

“She won't mind,” Butch said serenely. “Think I'll win the 
war bond, Mom ?”’ 

“You would if I were a judge,’ Mrs. Conover smiled. ‘But, 
seriously, dear, the mask is simply stunning. Who are the judges, 
by the way ?”” 

“Oh, I dunno. Just three distinguished grads of Western— 
some old Senator and a lady and another guy. Elly knows. She 
was going around all googly-eyed today, because one of ‘em is a 
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crooner, or something, on the radio. You know, one of those 
cowboy fellows. Jeeps, I thought Elly had more sense—but 
girls!” Butch’s shake of the head was weighty with masculine 
forbearance. “I can't make ‘em out.” 

“Truer words were never spoken.” his mother murmured. 
“Now, wrap that carefully and run along, Son. And be back by 
six. I want you rea/iy clean and neat before we leave for the 
show.” 

“Okay. 
be on time.” : 

It was a swell day, Butch thought, as he walked cautiously 
down the Avenue, the treacherously light and fragile bundle con- 
taining his prize entry balanced between his palms. The brick 
houses he passed, old and settled in their tree-filled dooryards 
when the neighboring city of Washington was still a mere village, 
were a part of his life. Both he and Elly Trask, whose somewhat 
shabby but gracious home he was nearing, had been born and 
brought up in Georgetown, and the affection they felt for the 
quiet suburb of the capital was deep. On a spring day like this, 
the sky blue as a lake, white clouds like sails across it, and the 
first gentle green showing in the leaf-buds of the trees well, 
Butch wouldn't have traded places with any city-dweller alive. 

He had expected to find Elly 
waiting for him in her dooryard, 
but she was not there. And, more 
surprising still, no pretty brown 
haired girl came dashing out the 
front door in response to his 
whistled signal. Instead, that 
door was opened by Hannah, the 
spare New England spinster who 


Elly and TIl stop in at Steve's for a soda, but [Il 
i 


served as the Trasks’ house- 
keeper. 
“Elly’s upstairs,” Hannah 


snapped, ‘‘listening to some of 
those awful records she borrowed 
from Mildred Lang this after- 
noon. In the playroom, up-attic. 
You better go fetch her. Call 
that music,’ she snitfed. “‘Cater- 
wauling!” 

The tenor voice Butch heard 
as he catapulted up the stairs was 
thin and knifelike in quality. 
“Oh, bury me not,” it wailed, 
“on the lone prairee, where the 
coyotes how] and the wind blows 
frec,”’ 

“Huh, cowboy stuff.” he 
grunted, and shouted above the 
tumult, “Hey, Elly, what gives? 
Why aren't you ready ? 

Elly, curled up on an old sofa 
in the attic room, held up her 
hand for silence. She wore faded 
blue denim slacks and a mari- 
gold-yellow sweater, and her face 
was almost as grimy as Butch’s, 
but her big brown eyes were rapt 
and dreamy. “Isn't he solid!’ she breathed as the record died. 
“Butch, did you know that Buck Werner himself is going to be 
there tonight? And that after the contest he’s going to ss”#g— 
in pei ron?” 

“Let me put this mask down, and I'll swoon,” Butch said with 
heavy sarcasm. “So what? I don't think he's so hot, nor his 
Roaming Rangers, either. Did he honestly graduate from West- 
ern? He sounds ignorant to me.” 

“That,” Elly explained loftily, “is just part of his act. Certain- 
ly he graduated right in our high school. Mildred’s mother said 
so. Mrs. Lang knew Buck's father, I guess. She said he had a 


‘NOT FAT BUTCH 
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position in some Government Bureau at the time. And to think 
that I'm going to meet a Hollywood celebrity! Not that he'll 
know I’m around unless he happens to like Rebecca. But he 
won't. She's a mess.” 

“She looks like ‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm’ to me,” Butch 
said gallantly. And, indeed, the pert mask with its woolen pig- 
tails, freckled snub nose, and wide, guileless eyes was both clever 
and appealing. “I think I'll get the prize for the most original, 
he added modestly, “but yours might be the most artistic.” 

“Hmm. not a chance,’ Elly said sadly. ‘‘Mildred’ll cop that, 
with her Egyptian Princess. That really is a wow. Duck soup for 
her, too, with her uncle a curator at the Museum. But let’s go 
This old laundry bag will do to carry my brain-child in.” 

The big gymnasium at Western High was humming with 
activity in preparation for the gala meeting of the Parent-Teach 
crs’ Association. Miss Wilson, head of the art classes, greeted 
Butch and Elly somewhat acidly. “You're late,” she said. “Take 
those right over to the Exhibition Committee.” 

One wall of the gym showed a huge black-framed square of 
sand-gray burlap, and on that the masks were being hung. “And 
now, skeeram,” the senior in charge there told the two when 
they had handed over their treasures. ‘‘No sophomore drips al- 
lowed to droop around 
here. Pretty keen, Con- 
over,” he added as he 
surveyed the golden Mar- 
tian, and Butch felt his 
cheeks redden. Even if 
he didn’t land the prize, 
it was something to win a word 
like that from the captain of the 
football team. 

Out in the keen air again, 
Butch’s first thought was for the 
inner man. ‘Now for Steve's,” 
he said. “I've got forty-eight 
cents and we'll spend it all. 
Dad's buying the tickets tonight, 
so I can splurge. Let’s have 
chocolate double marshmallow 
delights, huh?” 

But when they stood before 
the revolving door of the crowd- 
ed drugstore, Elly hung back. 
‘| don't know,” she said, slowly 
rubbing the toe of one scuffed 
saddle shoe along a crack in the 
sidewalk, “I don’t know whether 
I ought to take the time to eat 
anything. I want to look pretty 
special tonight. I think we con- 
testants all owe that much to—to 
Miss Wilson.” 

“Not eat?” Butch expostu- 
lated. “That's the goofiest thing 
[ ever heard. For Pete's sake, 
you don’t need three hours to 
wash your face, do you?” 

Elly eyed him with scorn. 
“Boys!” she snorted. “Wash my face, he says. It's wasting time 
to tell you, but my hair alone will probably take up an hour. 
Mildred and I tried it six differcnt ways this afternoon, and | 
don't like any of them. So listen, Butch. Let's postpone our 
date to this time tomorrow. I really—golly, you Jon't need to 
look so mad! Go on in and have your old marshmallow delight. 
I'll see you at the party.” 

Butch’s face was a study in consternation. To have Elly, always 
so loyal, so ready to fall in with his every suggestion, actually 
refusing a treat of such handsome proportions upset him mor« 
than he would care to admit. But he (Continued on page 34) 
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New Neighbors 


By ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


They cut down the gnarled old whispering apple tree. 
“Be good firewood,” they said, and so it will— 
But it made a home where a wren lived happily, 


Its blossoms framed the singer that now is still. 
A little brown rabbit used to rub his paws 
Over his whiskers in its friendly shade, 

A warrior of a tomcat sharpened his claws 
On the rough gray trunk. Now quietness is laid 
Over the grass, and a space of naked sky 

Lets in the sun with a glare that gives no rest, 
The south wind whimpers whenever it goes by. 
Perhaps the neighbors are right and it is best— 
But I would have let it lean upon the wall 

As long as it bore an apple to let fall! 


Decoration by EDWARD C. CASWELI 
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HEN Dilsey Mercer came into the new gymnasium a 

few minutes early for final rehearsal and accidentally 

overheard a scrap of conversation between Mr. Buzby, 
the principal of Martinstown High, and her English teacher, 
Miss Graves, the spoken words crystallized the resentment which 
was already secthing within her. 

‘It's too bad we have to give that impossible poem of Miss 
Tidball’s such a prominent place at the exercises,” Miss Graves 
was saying. “The students all hate it and make fun of it. And 
I don't wonder. I'm distressed that I must put Dilsey through 
the ordeal of reading it. Listen to this, for instance: 


"Hard i 
OW hethei 


the hero's pillow. 

on sh ore or billaw~ 
“Why, Mr. Buzby, it’s just doggerel!” 

Mr. Buzby tapped his tecth with the end of his pencil. “I 
imagine the old lady quite fancies herself as a poet. But I don't 
know what we can do about it, Miss Graves. I suppose our only 
course is to remember Miss Tidball’s great gencrosity in giving 
us this fine, well equipped gymnasium and, at the opening 
ceremony, to put the so-called poem over as quickly and pain- 
lessly as possible.” 

“Oh, I know you're right, of course,” Miss Graves agreed. 
“But it does seem unfortunate that when the gymnasium ts given 
in honor of our splendid alumni who are in the armed services, 
we must open the dedication program with this absurd thing. It’s 
simply mawkish. Our boys deserve something better. Well, let 
it go! Here come the students now for rehearsal. 

Ten minutes later Dilsey was standing on the temporary plat- 
form, the typewritten manuscript of “Our Heroes” in her un- 
willing hands. “Hard is the hero's pillow,’ she began in a 
bored voice. 

“Can't you put a little more life into it, Dilsey 2” Miss Graves 
urged. 

‘TH do the best I can, 
happily. She stumbled on: 


Miss Graves,” Dilsey answered un 


"Hard is the hero's pillow, 
Whether on shore or billow. 

"And while he wins the laurel wreath 
"His sweetheart wears the willow.’ ” 


At this point Patsy Kenyon giggled. The provocative ripple 
of sound infected the others. Although no one else dared laugh 
aloud, the backs of the chairs began to creak with suppressed 
mirth. 

On the platform, Dilsey turned as red as her hair. “‘Miss 
Graves, I just can't read this thing! All the kids think it’s a 
washout—and so do I. I don't care if Miss Tidball did write it 
I don’t see why I should be the goat!’ 

Rising in her seat, Miss Graves spoke to Patsy first. “Please, 
Patsy,” she said quietly. “Even if you don't realize it, this means 
a great deal to us all 

She turned to Dilsey. “Go on! You can't leave your school 
in the lurch in an emergency. We must remember Miss Tidball’s 
generosity in giving us this fine, well cquipped gymnasium 
She has requested that one of the pupils read her poem—it was 
written specially for the dedication ceremony--and you 
selected because you are the best reader in your class.” 

“Well, I don’t see why I should draw the booby prize,” Dilsey 
muttered. But she swallowed hard and made a fresh start. 

Coming out of the gymnasium, the giris crowded around her. 


were 


ARD is the 





Awtully sorry, Dill,” Phyl Merriam said anxiously. “We ought 
not to have laughed. It must have been hard enough to read the 
poem without that.”” Patsy slipped a hand through her friend's 
arm. “Of course I wasn't laughing at you, Dill.” 

“Who is Miss Fishball, anyway?” Meg Merriam asked mis- 
chievously, swinging her strap of books. 

“Tidball,”” Patsy's sister, Sybil, corrected, while the group 
burst again into giggles. “Why, about a thousand years ago she 
lived here and graduated from Martinstown High. That's the 
reason she gave us the gym. She's rolling in money. Haven't you 
ever noticed that cnormous old tumbledown place up in the 
grove beyond Stebbins's Pond? Nobody's lived in it fer years. 
Thats the Tidball house. You wouldn't know because you 
weren't born here, you and Phyl.” 

“None of us has ever scen her,” Patsy put in. “She lives in 
New York. But can’t you imagine what she looks like? Tall 
and thin and sentimental—and oh, so full of sweetness and 
light ! 

“Well, 
the gym 

All the next day, “Our Heroes” enveloped Dilscy like a dismal 
cloud. The idea of standing on the platform that evening to 
read Miss Tidball’s masterpiece began to scem intolerable. Even 
at the soda fountain with Phyl and Meg, after school, she couldn't 
shake off the devastating thought. And at home, at dinnertime, 
when she passed her tather’s bedroom door and saw hin before 
the mirror struggling with a new necktie, her dismay was com- 
plete. Her mother came to the table in her best blue crépe. No 
use blinking the fact-—-everybody she knew in Martinstown 
would be coming to the dedication of the new gymnasium, and 
she, Dilsey, would have to make a fool of herself before the 
whole town. 

“I'm going to the Merriams’, Mother,” she announced, fin- 
ishing the last spoonful of her favorite caramel pudding without 
tasting it. “I'll walk over to school with Meg and Phyl. AII the 
kids on the program have to be fifteen minutes early.” 

“All right, dear,” her mother answered. “Daddy and I will 
follow on later.’ She looked after her tall daughter with half 
amused sympathy. “Poor youngster!" 

Out of doors the spring evening was balmy and soft, fragrant 
with freshly turned earth and a subtle hint of hyacinths. Next 
door, in Mrs. Wilmer’s side yard, a robin, perching on the sun 
dial, called plaintively across the gardens, “Prp! Pip!” And a 
thin, silver-gilt sliver of new moon floated in an opal sky. 

Dilsey was too perturbed to notice the beauty of the evening, 
and before she reached the corner another disquieting thought 
arose to torment her. “Oh, dear, I never got Daddy his new 


anyway, Meg said, “it was nice of her to give us 
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PILLOW” 


timetable! They've changed the morning trains. He'll be mad 
as a hoptoad—he’s going to New York tomorrow. I promised 
him, cross my heart, that I'd get it today.” 

She glanced at her watch. “I won't go to the Merriams’. I'll 
run downtown to the railroad station instead. It's only seven 
o'clock.” 


HE ticket booth was in the waiting 

room up on the trestle. Dilsey was 
leaving, the timetable safe in her pocket, 
when she heard the rumble of the ap- . 
proaching express from New York. It 
slid to a standstill as she om ta out of the 
waiting room door. Several people alight- 
ed and made their way briskly downstairs 
to the street. The conductor and brake- 
man sauntered toward the engine. 

Dilsey turned in the opposite direction. 
She walked alongside the train, toward 
the rear cars intending to shorten her way 


Illustrated by A 
ROBB BEEBE 


by descending the stairs at the far end of the trestle. Suddenly 
she stopped short. 

Someone was shouting at her—and the voice was urgent. 
Above her, on the platform of the last car, stood a stout, hand- 
somely dressed old lady. She wore a large feathered hat and she 
was pointing at Dilsey with a cane. 

“Girl!” the old lady called imperiously and shook her stick, 
commanding haste. ‘‘Girl, I can’t get down off here! I'm lame. 
You'll have to help me.” 

Depositing her pocketbook on the cinder path, Dilsey flew to 
her assistance for she saw at once the need for quick action. Far 
up the platform, the conductor and brakeman were about to 
swing aboard the train. 

“Give me your hand,” the old woman ordered. “Now your 
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Dilsey’s luck always seemed to hold 
good, though she couldn’t bank on 
it. Once again she jumps out of the 
frying pan—into a bed of roses 























By MARY AVERY GLEN 


AS SHE DASHED OUTSIDI 
THAT SHE OUGHT TO BE AT THE SCHOOL 
AT THIS VERY MOMENT. HER LONG LEGS 
MOVED WITH THE SPEED OF A GREYHOUND 


SHE REALIZED 


shoulder! Now stand stiff, and I'll hold on to 
you and slide down the rest of the way. If they 
start the train, I'll sue the railroad for dam- 
ages!" 

Dilsey put her back into the rescue and, just 
as the wheels began to grind, by main strength 
she landed the marooned passenger safely on 
the cinders. 

“It's my knees,”” the old lady panted. “Rheu- 
matism. I don't hold with this newfangled talk 
about arthritis.” 

She was, indeed, very lame, and Dilsey looked 
at her with solicitude. “Where are you going? 
You can't walk. Can I help you?” 

“You can call me a taxi. I'm on my way to 
the High School. I understand they're having 
some sort of a celebration there tonight.” She 
limped alon« the path, her rescuer at her elbow. 

“Tll run downstairs and get Mr. Voorhees’s cab,” Dilsey 
promised when they reached the waiting room, settling the 
stranger in a comfortable seat. The ticket agent slammed down 
his window. After the departure of the train from New York- 
the last train that night-—-he was at liberty to go home to his 
supper. 

In a few minutes, however, Dilsey was back, her red hair 
rumpled and her face hot from running. ‘Mr. Voorhees isn't 
there! He's the station cabman, you know. So I went to the 
garage—it’s down the block—but all the cars are out. I suppose 
they're taking people to the school. I guess the only thing left 
is for me to run home and get my brother Stan to bring owr car.” 

“Can't you telephone?” the old lady demanded, fumbling in 
her purse. ‘Here's a nickel. ’ 

“I've tried already. At the garage. But I couldn't get our 
house—they don't answer. I suppose Mother and Daddy have 
gone to the school, and Stan can't hear the phone from his 
room. 

The old lady looked at her consideringly. “I’m making you a 
lot of trouble. What's your name ?” 

“Dilsey Mercer. And it really isn’t any trouble. I'm going to 
the High School myself—I'm on the program—and Stan can 
take us both in the car.” 

Without more words Dilsey turned, ran outside, and dashed 
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down the stairs. Her long legs tore along the pavement with 
the speed of a greyhound. In spite of her courtcous disclaimer 
in the waiting room, she had a confused, miserable feeling that 
time was flying—that she ought at that very moment to be at 
the school. But certainly she couldn't leave an old crippled 
woman to spend the night in the railroad station! Probably not 
a soul would enter the place again until tomorrow morning 

Stan was non-coédperative. “What do you think I am, Sis---a 
public cabman? Don't you realize I'm boning for an exam? 
What in heck did you take the old girl on for, anyway ?” 

“Oh, Stan, please!" Dilsey pleaded. “I couldn't help it. 
You wouldn't have left her, either. Where's Daddy? Maybe 
he'll bring the car.” 

““He’s left for the school with Mom. Oh, rats!” 
down his book and followed his sister downstairs 

Dilsey looked at the hall clock. “Please, Stan, hurry. [ ought 
to be there this minute!’ But now that so much time had been 
lost it seemed quicker to stick with her brother and the car than 
to attempt the distance on foot. 

Well, anyway, it was a relicf that Stan did not carry his cross- 
ness into his encounter with the old lady. Apparently he liked 
the plucky old dowager on sight. He helped her slowly and 
carefully down the long flight of trestle stairs and into the front 
seat of the car. Following at the rear, Dilsey bit her lip as the 
minutes slipped by. It was cight o'clock! Time for the exer- 
cises to begin. 

Arrived at their destination, the guest thanked Stan briefly, 
bade him a tart good-by, and poked him playfully with her cane. 


Stan slammed 
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OH, STAN, PLEASI 
DILSEY BEGGED I 
COULDN'T LEAVE HER” 


Grinning broadly, he drove away. “I guess they like each other 
because they're both so cranky, 
breath. 

All the way to the school she had been clinging desperately 
to the hope that this time 
intervene in her behalf. That something would delay the pro 
gram until she could get there. Her of reading “Our 
Heroes” had been pushed quite out of her mind by the greater 
dread of appearing to be a deliberate quitter. Now she felt she 
would a hundred times rather stand facing Martinstown with 
the despised manuscript in her hands than to let her school and 
her teachers and her classmates down. 

But as she toiled up the stone steps with the old lady clutching 
her arm, her hope vanished. The building was brilliantly light 
ed, she could hear the school orchestra playing inside, and the 
street outside was empty except for the town’s one policeman 
who was tramping dutifully back and forth, swinging his club 


Dilsey murmured under her 


just this one time -a miracle would 


dread 


AMERICAN GIRL 


APRIL, 1945 


The wide foyer was empty, too, except for the school janitor 
Mr. Spillett, who was leaning against the wall. He stared dis 
approvingly at the new arrivals. A crack of light outlined the 
inside doors, and as Dilsey paused to listen, the familiar, often 
practised music swung into a tempestuous finale. 

“They've been lookin’ for you high and low,” 
hissed as the pair limped past him. 

It scemed ghastly to go in like this, by the front entrance 
with her conspicuous companion, but Dilsey could do nothing 
clse. She pushed open the door and stood in the full glare of th« 
lighted gymnasium, gazing at the backs of Martinstown’s best 
citizens. 

The music had stopped now, and Mr. Buzby was speaking 
Miss Graves, he said, would now read a poem composed specially 
for the occasion by the generous lady who had given the «om 
nasium. Miss Graves stepped to the front of the temporary 
platform which had been erected for the dedication exercises 
Her well modulated voice rang out, filling the big room: 


Mr. Spillctt 


"Hard is the hero's pillow, 
ali hether On shore 72) hillou 


Her eyes met the culprit’s, drawn as if by a magnet. Through 


her fog of distress, Dilsey couldn't help noticing how well Miss 
Graves read. Why, she almost made that silly poem sound lik« 
literature! 

One of the men of the school board, standing at the back, had 
faced around at the opening of the doer. Now, to Dilscy’s aston 


ishinent. he came forward and cai 

Why. Miss Tidball 
unexpected pleasure! We thought you were ill 
If we'd had any idea you were coming, we'd have met 
you at the station with a cat 


izht the old lady by the hand 
he satd in a loud whisper, “this ts an 
we had your 
telegram 


The old lady transferred her grip to the newly offered arm 

I never saw you before, young man, but it doesn’t matter,” shi 
remarked crisply I /ate been ill --very ill. But this afternoon 
after Pd sent the wire, [sat up in bed and said to myself, “Lucia 
Tidball, you re getting old and lazy.” So I put on my clothes 
and came. But if it hadn't been fer this young lady here—" Sh« 
turned in a tutile search for Dilsey, who had already dived into 
one of the back scats. “Tf it hadn't been for this young lady her 

my stars, where's that girl gone to ? 

The reading was over now, and the gentleman guided Miss 
Tidball up the aisle toward the seat of honor on the platform 

Dilsey’s mind was miserably busy (Continued on page 50) 
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FOR JOY. 





FOR THE LAND’S SAKE 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 


PART FOUR 


BOUNDED down the stairs and called Mr. Myers. When 

] he came to the phone I said, “Mr. Myers, it’s raining 
and you promised me it wouldn't! What shall I do about 
the hay? It’s all lying out in windrows and it’s going to be 
ruined!’ \ had all I could do not to burst right out crying. 
“I been outside already,” 
said the old man calmly. “'It 


I ran outdoors and looked up at the lovely sky. If I had been 
Mrs. Noah, looking at the first rainbow, I couldn't have been any 
more dazzled. Old Topper came along and I threw my arms 
around his neck. 

“Look, Topper, the sun’s out and the rain’s over!’’ I shouted. 
“Our hay is not going to be ruined after all.” 

He nuzzled me and licked the tears from my cheeks. I 

went back to the kitchen feel- 


won't last long, I don’t think. 
Chust a shower. The hay will 
dry out fast, and not much 


Corn and hay, beans and tomatoes 
the farm crops have Lucy Ellen wor- 


ing ravenous, and ate five pan- 

cakes with maple syrup. 
About mid-morning — the 

wind shifted to the north and 





damage done, maybe.” 

I went to the kitchen and 
stood at the east window, 
watching the rain come down. 
I couldn't cat any breakfast. 

“Tain't no use fur to take things so hard,” said Aunt Susan 
“Ef'n you do dat, you sho gwine be old afore yo’ time 

“But Aunt Susan,” I wailed, “I worked so hard—and Tommy 
did, too—and the hay was worth a thousand dollars! And Father 
needs the money so bad.” Then I began to cry in earnest 

Pat and Tommy came in and looked at me solemnly, without 
speaking. In embarrassed silence they ate their breakfast. But 
while I watched, the hard shower began to slacken and in an 
other fifteen minutes the sun was out. A mocking bird tilted and 
preened itself on a limb of the old althea bush outside, and sud- 
denly began to sing like Lily Pons. 


ried! How can she ever harvest forty 
acres of standing corn without help? 


turned brisk and chilly. It 
was exactly the kind of weath 
cr we necded to dry the hay 
quickly and get it cured for 
baling. I can see now why 
farmers talk mostly about the weather; everything else in their 
lives depends on it, simply everything. I went out to the hay- 
ficld. ‘The bright sunshine and the strong wind were doing their 
work well. The air was filled with the sweet odor of drying al- 
falfa. I breathed decp. No perfume, however costly, ever 
smelled so good to me 

I took out of my shirt pocket a letter I had received that morn- 
ing from Harry, the first one in four wecks, and read it for the 
sixth time. He had been in action, he said, but didn’t get a 
scratch, though a boy he knew and had grown to like a lot, had 
been killed. “He was so big,” he wrote, “six feet three, that we 
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called him Tom Thumb. He was a good egg, if ever there was 
one. I sure do miss him.” 

He said he had had three letters from me that day. The last 
one told him about my plans for running the farm. ‘‘Congratula- 
tions on your decision to join the land army. I know the Secretary 
of Agriculture will soon notice a rising curve in production. No 
kidding, I think you are swell to give up school and take over the 
reins for your father. I wish I was near enough to help out. | 
don't want to get back and find callouses on the prettiest littl< 


hands I've ever seen. Keep writing to me every day, Lucy Ellen. 
I want a play-by-play account of your fight to beat the taxes. 


TOMMY AND PAT LET OUT A 
PRACTICE YELL THEY WERI 
LEARNING FOR THE GAMF, I 
COULD HAVE SLAPPED THEM 





“The letters today- -all your letiers in fact-—are, as a Chinese 
beau would say, ‘like rain in the rice fields after drought’. In 
plain American, the pause that really refreshes is when I sit down 
to read a V-mail from you. For a little while then, I forget all 
this—and I'm back in Tennessee and we are sitting on your 
front steps and the wind is whispering in the maple leaves and 
their shadows are dancing across our feet and there’s no such 
thing as war. It's some feeling. The boys razz me then and say 
I'm in a coma, and it's either diabetes or love—and that in either 
case the malady is now so far advanced as to be incurable.” 

I put the letter back in my pocket and started to the house. 


AMERICAN 
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The cold was getting sharper cvcry minute. I began to wonder 
if we would have a killing frost that night. I asked Aunt Susan 
what she chought and she said, “Pears lak hit to me. Dat wind 
is right out ‘er de nawth. Us gwine ‘ter have to hab fire tonight.’ 

I took the big scissors with broken points down from their nail 
on the back porch, and picked up the flat, split hickory basket 
Mother always used for bringing in flowers. I would not let Jack 
Frost get any of the dahlias and chrysanthemums that were 
blooming splendidly outside. While I was busy cutting them 
Aunt Susan came out with a couple of bushel baskets and, by 
way of a gentle hint, sct them down near the garden gate. I kept 


on with my flower cutting and she decided that more than a hint 
was necded. 

“You best be puttin’ yo’ mind on pickin’ tomatoes, bofe green 
en’ ripe, and butter beans and roastin’ cars, stead 0’ so many 
flowers. We is got to cat fust en’ fo'most.”’ 

“Okay, Aunt Susan,” I called back. But I knew Mother would 
want her flowers saved first. When I came in, I arranged them 
to my satisfaction and put the yellow dahlias in the dining room, 
the red ones in the living room, and a huge bowl of russet 
chrysanthemums in the hall. 

“It looks like a party,” Pat said when she came in from school. 
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“We'll have a party on Hallowe'en,” I promised. ‘You and 
Tommy get something to cat now, and then I want you to help 
me gather the late vegetables. There's going to be frost to- 
night.” 

“Aw, that’s a girl's job,” said Tommy rebelliously. “I've got 
plenty else to do.” 

“Cutting hay is a boy's job,” I said, “but I cut it. Turn about 
is fair play.” 

The garden was pretty well overrun with smart weeds and 
crab grass. It hadn't been plowed or hoed in a month. But we 
picked nearly a bushel of assorted tomatoes, and then we tackled 
the butterbeans. 

“Aunt Susan ought to pick these,” muttered Pat, biting into 
a small, sun-warmed tomato. “She's just lazy.” 

“Her knees are stiff with rhcumatism. It hurts her to gather 
vegetables,” I said. ‘She does a lot, washing and ironing and 
cooking for us. And don’t you Ict her hear you say she’s lazy. 
If Aunt Susan leaves us, we really will be sunk.” 

It is amazing to see how little work you can get out of a boy 
or girl against their will. I mean they know all about passive 
resistance. Pat stopped to catch a butterfly that was fecbly flut- 
tering around the okra stalks. Tommy lost a nickel in the but- 
terbean vines and hunted ten minutes before he found it. Then 
they took time out to practice a yell they were learning for thy 
next game. I wanted to slap them, but I managed to hang on 
to my temper. Finally I said, “Finish the vegetables in fifteen 
minutes and we'll go to the picture show tonight. It's a spy 
picture.” 

The bribe worked nicely, almost too well. They began rac 
ing each other down the two long rows of butterbeans, tearing 
up the vines as they went and stripping the beans from them. 
Ihe garden, when they finished, looked like it had been run 
over by a couple of General Grant tanks, but I thought it 
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wouldn't matter. It would have all winter to recover. 

Aunt Susan was right about the weather. Next morning when 
| waked, frost lay nearly as white as snow on the roofs and the 
‘round. When I walked to the mailbox, the grass blades, frozen 
iff, looked like tiny fixed bayonets, and in the rut made by 
‘he mailman’s car there were jagged fringes of ice where his 
wheels had gone through the first thin crust of the year. 

We had a letter from Father himself that morning, the first 
me we had had. It had a sort of sweetly solemn note to it, like 
i last will and testament. Father doesn’t write many letters; 
when he writes one, he phrases it carefully. All through it I 
ould feel his keen anxiety about the farm. 

“You have not mentioned Jim recently. I trust he is not giving 
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Lucy Ellen Downing, daughter of a Tennessee farmer, starting 
her sophomore year at college, feels an urge to do something to 
heip her country at war. This is stimulated by the fact that her 
best friend, Fanny Oliver, is taking training to be an Army nurse; 
her older brother, Pete, is in the Army Air Corps, and Harr) 
Lee, to whom she is practically engaged, is a lieutenant serving 
in the South Pacifi. 

Lucy Ellen's opportunity to serve her country—and her family 
as well—is not long in coming. Her father, who has had pneu- 
mona, 1s ordered by the doctor to convalesce in Florida and hes 
mother goes with him to care for him. Lucy Ellen, who has al- 
ways been a social butterfly, offers to come home and run the 
huge Downing farm in her parents’ absence. Her father is forced 
to accept her offer, since labor is unobtainable in that region. 

With many misgivings, gay and pretty Lucy Ellen undertakes 
the yoh. For outside work she has only Jim, a hived man, far 
from reliable; for housework, old Aunt Susan, the colored cook; 
for help after school, her young brother and sister, Tommy and 
Pat: and for company, her elderly Cousm Emmy. 

As soon as Mr. Downing has gone out of the door, trouble 
comes in. Jim announces that he niust go to town to have an 
whing tooth pulled—and doesn't come back. Lucy Ellen is in 
de parr. The stock must be fed, the cows must be milked, and 
the hay is ready to cut. Pat and Tommy prove to be unexpected- 
ly efficient helpers and, under Pat's supervision, Lucy Ellen learns 
to milk. She herself drives the mower and cuts the hay, while 
Tommy follows with the mules hitched to the hayrake. The crop 
is worth a thousand dollars, and Mr. Myers, a neighbor, promises 
to bale it for them when it is dry. But before the hay is ready to 
hale, the rain comes down! 


you concern by shirking his duties. Be firm with Jim, kind 
but firm, daughter. He is a weak stake. Is the hay still 
uncut 2? Is the weather there favorable or unfavorable ? 
Cutting hay is always a gamble—-be advised by Mr. Myers 
as to the weather. And the corn, of course, should be 
gathered now at the earlicst possible date. Tommy can 
be of much assistance in that, and I am certain he will do 
his part.’” He went on to send special messages to Pat and 
Tommy and greetings to Aunt Susan. 

When I finished reading the letter, I groaned mightily. 
“Aunt Susan,” [ said, “how do you think I'm ever going 
to get the corn crop gathered ?” 

Ef'n some folks wuzn't so triflin’ dey ain't wuth de 
powder en lead hit would take to kill ‘em,” she retorted, 
“dat cawn crop would be done gathered an’ in de crib 
and forgot about ‘fore now.” 

I knew the name she would not stoop so low as to pronounce 
was Jim's. I had asked the police to investigate Jim's absence, 
and they had reported to me that he had boarded a north-bound 
freight train the afternoon he had left home, proposing to go 
to the dentist. Lavinia had correctly sized him up. Jim was a 
“restless, rovin’ man.” She objected when the sheriff eagerly 
offered to track him down and bring him back and jail him for 
non-support of his family. 

“Just you let Jim alone, now, Miss Lucy Ellen,” she begged. 
“We uns ‘Il make out some way. He'll get tired o' roamin’ 
and ramblin’ and come home by and by. And maybe sooner 
than you think.’ 

I went out to watch Mr. Myers bale the hay. Mr. Myers wasted 
no time and no words. After running the farm with amateurs 
and children, it was the greatest comfort to me to see a capable, 
grown man on the job. Up came the loose hay into the baler, 
and presently out it came in nice green blocks as neat as domi- 
noes. Mr. Myers said he must finish the crop that day, he had 
other jobs pressing him. He brought (Continued on page 28) 
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@)THE WORLD NEEDS FOOD ~ 


OOD is the one item in this war that af- 
fects every single human being. We do 
not all wear stockings, we do not all eat 
candy, we do not all have members of our 


families in the Armed Forces—but we «// 
need and must have food! 

During any war there is food shortage. 
Some of the reasons are the diverting of 


great quantities of food for the Armed Forces, 
for the Allies who need food, and a shortage 
of labor because many men and women are in 
the services, or are engaged in making arma- 
ments. The shortage of farm machinery, 
to the metals being put to war uses, is an 
other reason, as well as the shortage of ship 
ping 

In addition to meeting our 
must supply our Allies with a certain amount 
of food, for 


have been displaced and arc 


due 


space 
own needs, we 
many families in war-torn lands 
no longer in a 
region where they can ratse foods and, on top 
of this, a great deal of the land of our Allies 
has been temporarily ruined so far as food 
raising is concerned. 

Every human being in this country, from 
five years of age up, can do something to 
help with the food and, by so 
doing, can help in job for 
the whole world. We say war and peace be- 
cause the food shortage is not going to end 
with the war, but will go on until the larders 
of the world are replenished. 


situation 


a war-and-peace 


VICTORY GARDENS 


BY HAVING or helping with Victory Gar- 
dens we can all work toward making our 


selves selt sustaining in the matter of food; 


we can take at least a small part of the burden 
from the country’s transportation facilities by 
raising food and 
} 


ana 


where it is 
any food we raise will release that 
much more for 


conserving it 
raised ; 
the Armed Forces, our Allies, 
and our own people. 


Many people who « 


wld garden think they 


lo not know do not have land 


tried Victory 
and do not want to have them again because 
they 


1 
how, ol 


cnough. Some have Gardens, 


have found there is more to gardening 
than just planting seeds and eating the crop! 
But that very fact is one of the good things. 
the work and 


garde n 


thought 
vut-of- 
Satis- 


Because of constant 
involved a 


} 


doors, 


keeps a pr 


rson 


gives good exercise and great 


faction. And the food from one’s own gar- 
den because it is fresh and the 
fruit of one’s own labors. 

The National Victory Garden Institute, 
Inc., 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y. is an organization of business and pro- 
fessional men and women that promotes Vic- 
The United 
States Department of Agriculture is urging 
our people to garden this year. The President 


tastes better 


tory Gardening in this country. 


of the United States has said, “I call upon 
the millions of Victory Gardeners, who have 
done so much to swell the nation’s food sup- 


ply in these war years, to continue their good 
work, ‘ 

This country’s goal for Victory Gardens, in 
1945, is twenty million. If every Girl Scout 
had a Victory Garden, that would take care 
of one million of the twenty! Perhaps that 
is a lot to ask because some of our members 
live where they cannot garden. So will 
say we want a quarter of a million (250,000) 
Girl Scout Victory Gardens in 19-45! Are jou 
going to be one of these Victory Gardeners? 
are a few things you'd better do:- 

First, get your parents, or your troop leader, 

the the school, or 
omeone, to help you find a piece of fertile 
land upen which you can plant your garden, 

Sex 


we 


It sO, here 


Girl Scout council, or 


d, decide what and how much you are 


going to grow. To do this, you will have 
to he guided somewhat by the kind of soil 
you have, the amount of time and money you 
can spend, the size of your family. Don't 
try to raise a little of everything in the 
seed catalog! It is better to raise one or two 


things and raise them well. It is better to 
raise vegetables with high nutritional value 
than to fool around with something that is 
interesting and pretty, but has little or no 
food value. It would be a good idea to con- 
sult one of the many books and pamphlets 
in your library. 

Third, get a good seed catalog or two, and 
make a seed order and get it off as soon as 
possible. Do not order more seeds than you 
think you can use. Seeds are none too plenti- 
ful and each seed is a potential meal for some- 
one, 

Plan your canning budget when you order 
garden seeds. The Department of Agriculture, 
or the State Agricultural Colleges can advise 
on how to plan on gardening and canning 
together. 

Fourth, get the ground ready as soon as 
possible and get the seeds in the ground as 
soon as the catalog or seed packet says they 
should be in. Some vegetables do their best 
growing in the early spring. Some need to be 
at a certain point of growth when the warm 
weather need to be 
planted or re-planted in the summer to be har- 
the Some vegetables go 
to cating stage in a few weeks, 
some take over a hundred days. 

Fifth, 


is an 


comes. Some seeds 


vested in autumn, 
from seed 


make up your mind that gardening 


activity ! 


The weeds have 
plants have to be 
thinned out, the ground must be cultivated, 
and the plants watched for insect pests and 
plant diseases. The entire garden crop should 
be watched so that cach vegetable or fruit will 
be harvested and eaten or preserved when it 
is at its best. 

Sixth, make plans early 


ing, ot 


F 
all-summer 


to he kept dow n, some 


for canning, dry- 
freezing whatever garden produce 
cannot be eaten at the time it is ready. See 
that nothing goes to waste. 

Serenth, plan what you are going to do, 
at the end of the gardening season, to clean 
up the garden at plenish the soil to make 
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it ready for another year. Keep a record, for 
the whole summer, telling what you plant, 
where and how much of each thing you har- 
vest, and what you did with it—whether you 
ate it, preserved it, sold it, or gave it away. 

Eighth, remember our goal—two hundred 
and fifty thousand Girl Scout Victory Gar- 
dens! By October first, the national Girl 
Scout office would like to know whether or 
not you had a garden and if it was successful. 
Will you please send a postcard to the Pro- 
gram Division, Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y., and tell us? 
Don’t forget to give your name, address, troop 
number, and a little about your success. That 
is one way we can list you with the other 
two hundred and fifty thousand! 

It is hoped that every Girl Scout camp 
that has land to work with will raise some 
portion of its food for the summer. 


HOME FOOD PRESERVATION 


HE War Food Administration, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, says, “Home canners, in 
1944, accounted for nearly half of the total 
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MAKE PLANS AHEAD SO THAT YOU MAY 
CAN ALL THE FOOD YOU HAVE GROWN 


civilian supply of canned vegetables and two- 
thirds of the canned fruits available to ci- 
vilians. Nearly twenty-five million households 
put up an estimated three billion four hundred 
quarts of home preserved food.” They have 
asked that there be no let-up in 1945 on the 
activities of home canners. This is a project 
in which Girl Scouts can be of great service. 

If you have a garden, you will want to 
preserve a certain amount of the food you 
have raised. There may be a Community Food 
Preservation Center in your town or City 
where you may do the work. Whether you 
have your own garden or not, however, you 
can be extremely useful at such a Center, for 
you can help get the fruits and vegetables 
ready for canning, freezing, or drying. And 


you can also be useful in the actual preserv- 
ing. Community Food Preservation Centers 
have been established in approximately six 
thousand communities; they are places where 
many families have the use of scarce equip- 
ment such as the large-size pressure canners, 
and where there are trained supervisors to 
teach approved methods of food preservation. 

Home demonstration agents from the Exten- 
sion Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
or local teachers of vocational agriculture will 
help establish canning centers on request by 
local governments, schools, civic clubs, Girl 
Scout councils, and similar organizations. 
Such a canning project can well be tied in 
with a school lunch program. 

Sugar will be a little tighter in 1945, but 
the new rationing regulations are designed to 
protect those who actually do home canning 
by seeing that they get their fair share of 
sugar. 

Remember that there is danger of botulism, 
an illness which comes from eating food that 
has been improperly canned. The only safe 
way for canning any vegetable other than to- 
matoes is by using a pressure canner. The 


te Girl Scouts 


manufacture of six hundred and thirty thou- 
sand of these has been authorized for 1945, 
They will not be rationed and will be avail- 
able through regular commercial channels. 
One canner may be purchased and used by 
several families. 


FARM AIDES 


HERE is a greatly needed war service open 
to women and girls, with an age limit of 
fourteen years and up. This age limit is be- 
cause of the child labor laws, agricultural in- 
surance, and workman's compensation insur- 
ance regulations that make it inadvisable for 
girls under fourteen to work on farms for pay. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture says that, “The Farm Labor situation 
in 1945 will be more critical than in 1944, 
More farm boys will be drafted into the 
Armed Forces, and the number of discharged 
servicemen and industrial workers returning 
to agriculture will not be significant. We will 
have to depend more than ever on volunteer 
workers.” 

The Girl Scout organization has a Farm 
Aide program which, in 1943, contributed 
469,404 hours to harvesting the nation’s food. 
That in 1944 contributed 123,465 hours. As 
you may see from comparing the figures, there 
was a regrettable drop last year. It was due, 
doubtless, to an over-optimistic belief that 
the war was going to be over very soon— 
but even if the war in Europe should draw 
to a close before this magazine is printed, 
there will still be need for girls and boys to 
help with the harvesting. Our country must 
go all out this year for the largest crop on 
record because we and our Allies need all the 
food we can raise. 

Any Girl Scout Farm Aide, who spends at 
least twenty hours working on a farm, or- 
chard, or ranch, becomes automatically a 
member of the Victory Farm Volunteers of 
the Extension Service of the Department of 
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Agriculture and is eligible to wear the VFV 
insignia. In some States, she would also be 
eligible for the insignia of the Women’s Land 
Army. There are some States where the mem- 
bership age has been lowered to fourteen 
years. 

Some Farm Aides go from their own Girl 
Scout camps to work on neighboring farms 
for a certain number of hours a day. Some 
go out by the day from their own home towns 
either as troops or as groups of Girl Scouts, 
but always under leadership provided by adult 
members of the local Girl Scouts. Some Girl 
Scout councils, or groups of councils, set up 
a temporary Girl Scout camp in an agricul- 
tural area and the girls work out from there. 

If you want to be a Farm Aide, talk to your 
leader who, in turn, will take the matter up 
with the local Girl Scout council, or the local 
Girl Scout Executive Secretary; or, in the case 
of a lone troop, with the County Agent. In 
the end, it is through the State or County Ex- 
tension Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or through the United States Employ 
ment Service, Farm Workers Division, that 
the needs of the vicinity are known. 


By MARIE GAUDETTE 


Girl Scout National Staff 





Girl Scout Farm Aides are paid the prevail- 
ing wage for pickers, or the prevailing hourly 
wages for inexperienced farm labor--although 
it sometimes happens that a Girl Scout camp 
group may help a neighboring farmer in an 
emergency, as volunteers only, Or a lone 
troop may do the same. But farmers prefer 
to pay for the work done in almost all cases. 

Girl Scout Farm Aides must be protected 
by some kind of insurance which will be de- 
termined by the adult Girl Scout group which 
sponsors such a project. This is done with 
the advice of the County Agent or the United 
States Employment Service. As State laws 
vary in the matter of ages for which working 
papers are necessary, it is a good idea to check 
with the school authorities about Farm Aide 
plans before school closes. 

For a Girl Scout Farm Aide, a health exam- 
ination is necessary, as it is for a Girl Scout 
camp, and this will be planned for by the 
adult Girl Scout people who are sponsoring 
the project. 

The aim of the Girl Scout organization in 
1945 is to contribute five hundred thousand 
hours of farm labor as a war service. We 
hope you will be one who makes up this great 
total of hours. 


May we suggest that you call the attention 
of the adults who are working with you to 
the following Girl Scout publications that will 
help them to help you: 


*"Victory Gardens” (Catalog No, 19-412, 
5 cents) 

*"Farm Aides” (Catalog No, 23-315, 25 
cents) 

“Crop Shows” (one copy free from the Pro- 
gram Division) 
*These may be ordered from The Equipment 
Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 

(See the article on food needs in the April 
Girl Scout Leader.) 
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Books that speak 
the language of 

today’s ’teen-age 

girls 












Sea Between 


by LAVINIA DAVIS, author of Stand 
Fast and Reply. Nineteen - year-old 
Prilly meets the problems of many girls, 
today in adjusting her romance to war 
time. “I am glad that Lavinia Davis has 
had the courage to write an honest-to- 
gocdness love story for the ‘teen age 
girl A satisfying story, a story 
which has vitality and integrity.”"—LENA 
BarkKSDALE, bookseller and author of 
many children’s books. $2.00 


Talk About You 


By MARGUERITTE HARMON BRO 
“It is always a great help when a girl 
can talk over her personal problems 
with a wise friend . . . This book is just 
such a friend for girls everywhere. It 
is wise and understanding. The author 
knows what girls are facing today.”— 
HELEN Ferris, well-known author of 
books for girls. $1. 









At your bookseller’s 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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| day,” 


and went down to the cornfield. 


FOR THE LAND 


out his lunch and a jug of coffee and ate in a 
bare ten minutes. I went to the house and 
jubilantly wrote to Father. 

“Mr. Myers will finish bailing the hay to- 
I told him. “He says it is as bright and 
nice as any hay he has baled this season. How 
much do you want us to keep for the live- 
stock? Mr. Myers says J. D. Apple and Sons 
will buy the rest at forty dollars a ton. And 
don’t you worry about the corn crop, we'll get 
it gathered soon. Jim is away at the moment 
on a little trip, but Lavinia is expecting him 
back.” 

Late that afternoon I took Topper with me 
It contained 


| forty acres—and forty acres is a lot of corn, 


if you are the one who has to get it gathered. 
The long rows of stalks, just the color of 
khaki, made me think of soldiers in drill for- 
mation. “I suppose I’m their captain,” I 
thought with dismay. “It's up to me to get 
them billeted.” 

I could dimly remember riding on the 
wagon with Father one day, when I was 


| maybe six years old. Two colored men, one 
on each side of the wagon, gathered the corn 


and tossed the ears into the wagon bed, as it 
moved slowly down the furrows. Pete was 
about eight then, and he followed behind the 
wagon and pulled the ears off the stalks that 
had been broken down as it passed over the 
row. When the wagon was full, Pete 
scrambled up to ride to the barn. He had a 
pumpkin under one arm. I remember he 
grinned at me and said, “Here’s your jacky 
lantern, Lucellen.” 

I batted my eyes to keep back the tears. 
Where was Pete now, I wondered. What was 
happening to him on the battlefront, while I 
was out here in the safe and quiet cornfield 
with long, golden shafts of sunlight around 
me ? 

Walking back to the house, I decided that 
if worse came to worst we could gather the 
corn crop ourselves, me on one side of the 
Pat on the and on 
the down row—the row broken down by the 
wagon as it passed over it. If could 
gather a load or two every afternoon after 
school, and several loads on Saturday, we 
would get the field finished, at least before 
time to plant another crop. I wondered how 
my brother and sister would take to the idea 
of using their leisure time that way, in place 


wagon, other, Tommy 


we 


|of roaming through the woods with Topper, 


| But I didn’t complain, 


ing to the movies to see a Western? 


gathering hickory nuts and wild grapes, or go- 
I laid 
the proposition before them when we were 
eating supper. 

“We sure are saving Father a lot of money, 
aren't we?” asked Pat complacently. “He used 
to be always hiring people to work and pay- 
ing them millions of dollars—and look, we do 
just as much for nothing!” 

“It's a good way to help Father pay off his 
hospital bills, though, and anyway he can’t 
hire any help now,” commented Tommy, 
crunching away at an ear of boiled corn in a 
that made me shudder. I mean he 
sounded exactly like a shoat in the cornfield. 
I had learned that it 
takes tact to run a farm with volunteers. 

The next afternoon, as soon as they came 
home from school, Pat and Tommy filled their 


way 


| pockets with apples and we all started to the 
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cornfield. Pat was excited because she had 
got her cheer leader’s letter that day, a big, 
green “M.” I had a V-mail from Harry to 
think about, and Tommy had been made cap- 
tain of the scrub team. As the empty wagon 
jolted us along over the rolling pasture, we all 
sang “Wagon Wheels.” 

When we got to the field, Tommy drove 
down to the lower right hand corner and 
stopped, with the wagon wheels astride a row 
of corn, and one of the horses on each side of 
it. He pointed to the two rows of corn on 
the right hand side of the wagon, between it 
and the fence and said, “Lucy Ellen, you pull 
those two rows, and let Pat pull the first two 
on the other side of the wagon. I'll take the 
down row, because it’s the hardest on your 
back.” 

“Who will drive the team?” I asked. 

“They don’t need any driver,” said Tommy, 
fastening the reins to the driver's seat and 
scrambling down after Pat. “They know how 
to gather corn as well as you do.” 

“Better than she does, I hope,” 
laughing. 

“You'd be surprised,” I retorted jauntily, 
“to see how much I know about gathering 
corn! I rode a corn-gathering wagon when 
you two were puling infants.” 

Barehanded, I tackled the first stalk, to 
make good my boast. It sounds simple. I 
mean you would say that simply anyone could 
pull corn off a stalk. But if you think it's easy, 
you ought to try it once. When you grab 
hold of an ear, the rough, dry shuck is like 
sandpaper against your skin. And when you 
try to break the ear loose from the stalk it 
hangs on like a bulldog. Tommy saw me 
wrestling with an unusually tenacious ear and 
he called, “Snap the ear off! It’s no good just 
pulling on it and coaxing it to come off. 
Here, let me show you.” He came over and 
gave me a demonstration of the kind of quick 
jerk that breaks the ear loose from the stalk. 
It works if you have muscles that have been 
well developed by daily scrimmaging on the 
football field, but I haven't got them. 

I looked at my hands. They were as red 
as fire after I had pulled a dozen ears. I 
glanced across to see how Pat was getting on. 
Needless to say, she was well ahead of me. 
The wagon had moved on ahead, too. Tommy 
controlled the horses simply by calling out 
from time to time, “Get up, seam!” or 
“Whoa, team!” or “Gee,” or “Haw!” That 
is a horse’s complete vocabulary. It seems to 
be all the English they need to know. 

I rubbed my tingling palms together and re- 
solved that never again would I go to a corn 
gathering without leather gloves on. But I 
was determined that I would catch up with 
the wagon, if it took all the skin off my hands. 
I yanked loose some ears and tossed them on 
the ground ahead of me. When I had a good 
sized pile, I gathered them up, ran after the 
slowly moving wagon, and pitched them in. 
I repeated this until I was even with Pat and 
Tommy. My frenzied burst of speed left me 
panting. I was glad when the sun sank below 
the treetops that fringed the river. It gave 
me an excuse and I said, “Maybe we ought to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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N thinking about work after the war, don’t overlook 
I the 230,000 miles of steel “highways” which the 
railroads have built and maintain at their own ex- 
pense. These “highways” provide jobs for more than 
a quarter of a million men working on construction 
and maintenance of tracks and roadway — jobs for 
more than a million other railroad workers — besides 
still other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies are 
produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 
these “highways,” not for their own special benefit, 
but for the support of schools and other general 
services, including public highways and streets. 


After the last war, between 1920 and 1930, the rail- 
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roads spent more than four billion dollars for im- 
provements on these “highways,” and in addition more 
than three-and-a-half billion dollars for betterments 
in equipment. After this war, a similar program will 


be required. 


So there’s another highway program which could 
make a lot of postwar jobs, and which needs no more 
than a public policy of treating all forms of commer- 
cial transportation alike — letting each one pay its 
own way, which includes the payment of the general 
taxes upon which governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 
AM baited for Victory 











How to be in two places at once! 


ODAY'S PICTURFS are your “return- 
pipers tickets” for tomorrow. 

They'll bring you back to your good 
times—next winter, next year, and in 
all the seasons to come 

Especially if they're good pictures— 
the kind you get with Ansco Film. 

Ansco—“The film that remembers 
you're human”—has wide exposure 
latitude: a quality that makes it easier 
for you to get good pictures. 

In simpler language, this ineans that 
small crrors in setting your camera’s 
lens and shutter, or variations in the 
light, nced not keep you from getting 
clear, brilliant photographs, with 
Ansco Film. 

That's more important than ever, 
these days. For film is scarce. The 
armed forces are taking nearly all of 
our present output. And to get more 
good, appealing pictures with the film 
you can buy, obey these three simple 
rules: 

7, Compose the picture carcfully, 
with the center of interest dominant. 


Be sure every detail in the viewfinder 
is right before you trip the shutter. 
2. For sharp, clear ple tures, hold the 
camera steady while making the expo- 
sure. Place the camera on a tripod or 
other firm support when using slow 
shutter speeds, 

S,. Use Ansco Film—always. Remem- 
ber that we guarantee: “Pictures that 
satisfy or a new roll free.” Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 
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quit for today. We don’t want to be Jate with 
our milking.” 

“Aw, we've got to finish our load,” 
Tommy. 

“We are over half through,” said Pat en 
couragingly. “We'll have our twenty 
bushels. 

Well, naturally, I didn’t want to dampen 
their youthful enthusiasm, so I did not men 
tion the fact that the muscles of my arms and 
paralyzed, nor that 


said 
Get up, team!” 


soon 


shoulders seemed to be 
I had two big blisters, one at the base of each 
thumb. We kept on gathering until the wagon 
bed was level full and it was too dark to sec 
the cars on the stalks. 

Pat and I stretched out, side by side, on 
top of the corn and rode to the barn, I was 
so tired [ groaned at the thought of milking 
a cow. I thought wistfully of fairy stories | 
had read, in which handy little men in green 


pointed hats do the chores for deserving 
farmer folk, 
“We won't unload the wagon tonight,” 


said Tommy, as he unhitched Old Dandy and 
Dynamite. “We can unload it before school 
in the morning, if we get up a little earlier. 
Boy, I'm tired! I wish we didn’t have any 


cows.” 
“Me, too,” groaned Pat. “I wish we would 
sell ‘em. I believe I'll write to Father and 


tell him let's sell ‘em cheap.” 

“You all go and get the buckets while | 
feed,” Tommy said. 

When Pat and I reached the house, Aunt 
Susan was on the back porch, washing up the 
milk buckets and the strainer, Two full cans 
of fresh milk stood by. 

“Who ‘did the milking?” I gasped. “Is 
Jim back?” 

“Miss Lavinia, milked,” said Aunt 
Susan, ‘An’ she wuzn't long about hit, neither. 
She come over to see could she get some 
buttermilk de chillern and there 
So den I tole her "bout de cawn 
gatherin’ and I spec you all gwine be late wit 
de milkin’, but ef'n she a mind to wait, she 
could git some swect milk den. So she ‘low 
dat ef'n [ would mind de baby fur her, she 
pleased to milk. She had brung 
him wit’ her, cause he poorly. She ain't lazy, 
Miss Lavinia hain't, an’ more’s de pity sh 
done marry de laziest white man ever walked 
de carth.” 

“Did you give her all the milk she needed, 
Aunt Susan?" [ asked. 

“I give her two gallons, brimmin’,” said 
Aunt Susan, “an she ‘low she can milk regu 
lar, efm’ dat whut you wants her to do. | 
tole her I ‘spec you would be pleased.”’ 

Pat and I whooped for joy and joined 
hands and danced around the tall milk cans 
Where are you going, my pretty maid?’ 
Pat chanted. “ ‘I'm going a-milking no more, 
she 


she 


more fur 


warn t none, 


would be 


said.” 

Next morning, very early, Lavinia cam¢ 
herself to see if I wanted her to do the milk- 
ing regularly. She wore a sunbonnet and a 
faded gingham dress, but if she had worn 
wings and a halo she couldn’t have looked 
more like an angel to me. I closed a trade 
with her to do all the milking for a dollar 
and a quarter a day in cash, and all the milk 
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she needed for the children and herself. She 
aid Nell and Viney could look after the baby 
for her night and morning. 

As soon as we had eaten breakfast, Pat, 
Tommy, and I rushed out to unload the corn 
from the wagon before school time. Tommy 
wrabbed the big scoop and started to shovel up 





the ears and toss them into the crib as the 
grown men did. But that manly gesture was 
more than he bargained for, so he put down 
the scoop and began tossing in the ears with | 
both hands as Pat and I were doing. All of 

were soon winded with the repeated bend- | 
ing to pick up the corn and the work of 
pitching it into the crib. The twenty bushels 
ippeared to have grown to forty during the 
night. I soon saw that if Pat and Tommy 
stayed until we had finished, they would miss 
the school bus. 

“You all run along,” I said. “I can finish 
this.” 

“I hate to leave you with it,” Tommy said. 

“You look very wan,” Pat added. “You 
are not the farmer type.”’ 

“Never mind how wan I look,” I said 
grimly. “I'll rest up when I get through.” 

They left and I went ahead. My arms felt 
like rubber when I tossed the last ear into 
the crib and latched the door. I stretched out 
to rest on the scattered shucks in the bottom 
of the wagon bed. I must have fallen asleep 
almost instantly. Anyone who is bothered 
with insomnia should take to farming. I did 
not wake until I heard someone calling my 
name. I tried to rouse myself and then I 
heard the voice again, nearer and louder. I 
struggled up to a sitting position and called, 
Here I am, Aunt Susan! What is it?” 

‘Ah just wants to know whiar you is at,” 
he cried angrily. “I done search de premiss 
fuh you. I been scared plum outen my wits. 

“Didn’t you know I was here, Aunt Susan?” 
1 asked. “I'm sorry you were worried. 1 
didn’t mean to go to sleep.”’ 

“Come on in de house en go to baid,”” she 
suid. “Done wore yo’ se’f out, dat’s what you 

done.” 

The good old soul looked so troubled that 
| reached down and patted her cheek. If Pat, 
Tommy, and I had been one, two, and threc 
vears Old respectively, she wouldn't have felt 
more burdened with responsibility. 

I had fondly imagined that if Lavinia did 
¢ milking, we could easily get the corn crop 
gathered without outside help. The first, weck 
we did succeed in getting in a load every 
afternoon, but Saturday it rained all day and 

didn’t get any. Monday afternoon Tommy 
took the corn knife to the field to cut som 
talks to decorate the Scout house for a 
party. In cutting a stalk, the knife struck his 
left leg and cut it. I put some iodine on the 
cut when we got to the house, and didn't 
hink any more about it. But Thursday night 

had a chill, and when I called the doctor 
he said an infection of the cut had caused 
the chill. I thought that tetanus was setting 
1 and I wanted desperately to call Mother, 
but she had written that Father had had a set- 
hack and she was trying to kcep him quiet. 
The doctor dressed the place and told me to 
keep it wet, day and night, with boric acid. 
He said he would be back the next day. 

Well, Tommy didn't dic; he recovered in- 
ide a week and was able to go back to the 
cornfield again. But by then two full weeks 
had gone by since we started, and we still had 

(Continued on page 33) 
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This is no Pollyanna story to con- 
sole girls who are completely 
miserable during “difficult days.” 
But its a simple and positive 
fact that menstruation need not 
take all the joy out of life every 
month. 

Once you thoroughly understand 
this perfectly natural and normal 
process called menstruation—learn 
that Kotex* can keep you com 
fortable and confident—you'll find 
there’s plenty of fun to be had 
every day in the month! 

For Kotex stays soft while 
wearing, has a special safety 
center to prevent “accidents”, 
and its patented, flat tapered 
ends mean no revealing lines. 


Send for this booklet 


“As One Girl To Another” is a grand booklet that tells you all the 
why’s and wherefore’s of menstruation. . . gives you a helpful list 
of do’s and don‘ts so you can take intelligent care of yourself. . . 
includes a convenient calendar so you can plan your activities. 

Every girl should read it from cover to cover, if she wants 
to stay in the fun all the time! 

Send for your FREE copy right this minute! Just fill out and 
mail this coupon. 
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FREE? Fill in your name and address. Then mail this 





coupon to Post Office Box 3434, Chicago 54, IIL, 
for your free copy of “As One Girl To Another”. 
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IN STEP WITH THE TIMES 


By Latrobe Carroll 


RED STAR IN THE RED SKY 


In late October, 1941, Russia seemed to be 


in a bad The Nazis had virtually en- 
circled Leningrad and had started to surround 
Moscow. Certain American writers on military 
affairs were predicting that Germany would 
knock Russia out of the war 
weeks. Then powerful forces came into play 
and the gloomy 

One of these “powerful forces” was a mili- 
tary man named Georgy K. Zhukov (pro 
nounced Zoo-kurv, with the accent on the first 
syllable.) General Zhukov was Stalin's Chict 
of Staff. He had himself 


way. 


within a few 


picture brightened. 


made a name for 





by defeating a Japanese army in an Outer 
Mongolia border battlhe—a_ struggle which 
a= 
ee 
BDo 





occurred because Russia had a mutual-aid pact 


with the Mongols Also, he was known as a 
military strategist, Stalin put the defense or 
Moscow into Zhukov hand 


what mil 
themsclves. 


That was 


Can Zhukov 


lions of Russians wer isking 


do it?” 


Zhukov could) -and did. In not much more 
than a mont the forces under him nt th 
German ar back 

H tr tusk was the rescue of Stalingrad, 
gravel th tened b the Navi In twenty 
or ch ft the grimn fiehting, the Ru 
an t i Nazi Victory. he making mm 
to a Nazi defeat. During the course of th 
action a German army was urrounded, 
trapped, and largely cut to piece 

While the memory of Zhukov exploit 
were still tresh in) peopl minds, Stalin 
sent Zhukov to a new theater of action thi 
time to Leningrad, a long blockaded, tntense 


ly suffering city. 
For this | was made a marshal 
Union. He was the first Russian 
mander of World War I to be thus honored. 

Fraly, Zhukov had gone far and high. His 
been all the mort rocketlike be 
cause, originally, he had come up from the 
soil of Central Russia, where his father 
a humble peasant. 

He has preferred to talk about the 
ments of the men under him rather than of 
which he and the 
have had at their 


rise had 


was 


achieve- 


And 


other Soviet 


his own. the forces 


commanders 





disposal have been worth talking about. Of 
late, twenty 
have made up the 


uniform 
This may 


some million men in 


Russian army, 


seem a surprisingly big force, but Russia is 
population 


Sovict Soctalist 


a surprisingly big country. The 
of the U.S.S.R. (Union of 
Republics) has been estimated at one hundred 


ind eighty millions; some estimates have 
put it ncarcr two hundred millions, 
It's only natural that a huge army could 


be raised by our huge ally, but it’s remark 
able that so all 
of-a piece, For borders of — the 
vast ULS.S.R. live hundred and 
eventy -five spe iking 


Russia's army is so unified, 
within the 

people of a 
nationalitics, about a 


hundred and fifty languages and dialects, and 
several dozen religious cults. Rus 


melting pot to cnd all 


following 
melting 
Ten years ago the Russian army, though 
fairly 
di ciplined 


unified, was relatively sloppy and un 
Zhukov, we're told, was the 


did most to make it a smoothly 


man 
who running 
Mic hin 


When this vast 
toward Berlin last 


machine started to roll 
January, Zhukov's was the 
master plan which determined its movement 
He and other Soviet 
vrateful 
upplics 
had helped previous attacks. On 
fronts of the long Sovict 
than half of the wat 
forward in Am 

Up to last December, the 


commande rms h ive 


tribute to. the 


paid 
American lend-lease 
which helped that great drive as it 
certain 
+ 


line or ids ince, 


more matériel moved 
rican trucks 


United States had 


ent the USSR. no fewer than three hundred 
ind thirty-one thousand motor vehicles! Vital, 
tom \ ( At i in plan in id 
munities food 

The I hans, once battled by Nazi military 
tacts have long he nm yvivinyg bigger blows 
than they've taken. They're proud of theis 
urmy ichievements proud of its comeback 
after defeat They like to recall that, carly 
in October, 1941) Hotler proclaimed, Russia 

lready broken and will neve 1 wan.” 
Those words, Russians have said to American 
correspondents, are worth remembering b 
cause they are the falsest that ever poppe ! 


out from under the world best known 

Cicdit for making Hitles boast turn sour 
must, in large measure, go to Marshal Zhu 
kov. The peopl of Moscow call him "Sp iif- 
tel” (savior). Stalin has called him a military 
genius. A’ British journalist called him the 
red star of battle in the red sky. A_ typical 
Russian peasant was overheard saying, “Zhu- 


kov? Ah, Zhukov can think!"’ 
Which just about sums up Marshal Zhukov. 





OUR BRAINS ARE WIRED FOR THOUGHT 


Has life an electrical basis? Yes, scientists 
say-—but they hasten to add that they hav. 
little knowledge of the part electricity plays 


in the processes of living. 


Recent experiments have proved that. all 
living things are surrounded always by an 
electrical aura which they themselves create 


Other have shown that human 


brains are swept by subtle electrical impulse 


experiments 


truce “thought waves’’—which, in some of 


their simplest, strongest forms, can be regis 
tered as a serics of rhythmic lines by delicate 
recording instruments, 

Man's ingenuity has reached such height 
that he has been able to invent complicated 
gadgets which the newspapers hail, now and 
“mechanical brains,” ot 


then, as even as 


“super-brains.” Among these is a new marvel, 
an automatic navigation instrument which aids 
air pilots to know their exact positions. This 
sketched its dial 
was christened the Air Position Indicator, but 
its makers prefer to call it “The Brain.” 
William LL. 
subjects, has reminded us that all 
fall so far 
brain 


device our artist has 


Laurence, a gifted writer on 
screntihe 
short 


that 


such mechanical “brains” 
of the 
comparisons seem a little silly. 

A single nerve cell in the brain, Mi: 


Laurence has pointed out, is made up of 


complexity of the human 


much more complex parts than the most in 
When it comes to 
brain known as the 


called “‘the 


tricate machine ever built. 
that small section of the 
seat of cerebra 


cerebral cortex, 


the contrast is infinitely more striking 
| 
al 


tion,” 


In the cerebral cortex there are from ten t 





billion nerve cells, 


definite 


all of them ar 
and cach one of 


fourtecn 

ranged in 

them a sort of tiny Its 
Men of 


brain to a 


patterns 


me dynamo, 


fond of comparing t 
switchboard to which all 


SCICNIC’ ine ¢ 
central 
the nerves of the body bring messages. 

Hopeful prophets declare that, some day, 
human minds may fathom the mechanism of 
thought. The less disagree. But 
enough facts are known to whet mental appe- 
tites. A real knowledge of the brain is 
emerging from the fog. 


hopeful 
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nly five loads in the crib. Mr, Myers is a 
ood guesser on yields and he had estimated 
there were eighty loads in our field. At the 

te we were going, it would take us cight 

mths to finish. 

Chat night I lay awake, wondering what to 

It must have been about cleven-thirty 
vhen Pat came tiptocing in and crawled into 
bed with me. 

I think there's a burglar downstairs,” she 
whispered. “I heard stealthy footsteps.” 

You've been reading a mystery, that's 
your trouble,” I said, but I turned on the 
light to reassure her. 

‘For Pete's sake, you've been crying,” she 
uid. “What's the matter?” 

I'm worried,” I said. “I wish to goodness 
Harry was here, or Pete, or somebody who 
knew how to get corn gathered fast! I'm 
fraid we won't get it in by Christmas. —and 
the long winter rains will rot it in the field.’ 

Well, don’t cry about it,” she said, patting 

shoulder, “You don't look very pretty 
vhen you cry.” 

| thought she had dismissed my worries too 
lightly, but next morning when we were dress- 
ng she exclaimed, “Lucy Fllen, T have an 
dea, a super-duper onc! We can get the 
Deadly Dozen to gather the corn crop for us. 
They'd like to carn some extra money.” 

| quailed at the thought of Tommy's gang 
oming out to do the job. I mean the task of 
ntertaining them is one that nobody but 
Kirnum and Bailey would willingly under 
take. [I thought it might be better for Lavinia 
and the little girls to help me gather some 

cach day. We could pull the corn, maybe, 

| pile it up at intervals in cach row, and 

Tommy and Pat could haul it in. I men 
tioned it to Lavinia and she agreed to try, 

ugh she said apologetically that the baby 

tecthing and might be a little fretful 

It was a noble experiment, but it didn't 
work. The first morning convinced me that it 

er would. The baby screamed almost in 
cessantly and Lavinia tricd to pull corn with 

im on one hip. Little Nell stuck a thern in 
her foot and Viney saw a blacksnake and prac 

lly had hysterics. By comparison, T began 
to feel that the Deadly Dozen might not be 

»> bad. None of them, at any rate, were teeth 
INN ge And a blacksnake would be a welcome 
1 ion to them, 

I mentioned it to Tommy that night and he 

! he would speak to the boys about it, but 


doubted if they would come. He said 
st of them liked to fool around on Sat 
a 

I went to bed that night, fecling sunk. I 
lon't know how long I had been asleep when 


telephone waked me, ringing like mad 
1 turned on the light and looked at my wrist 
itch. It was five to cleven. IT scrambled out 
bed and down the stairs with my heart 
idding. It must be something important, 1 
thought, some sort of bad news. I thought 
bout Father. I thought about Pete. I thought 
bout darling Harry. My tongue felt thick 
nd dry in my mouth and my voice sounded 
funny and hoarse when I picked up the re 
cciver and said, “Hello!” 
(To be continued) 






































WHEN THE LAUGHS ON YOU... 


fresh up’ 


-keep sintling/ 


Know why 7-Up is called “America’s ‘fresh up’ drink?” 
You do if you’re a 7-Up fan. It’s because every sparkling, 
clean-tasting sip gives you a “fresh up.” As your en- 


joyment rises, your spirits rise. You feel like smiling 





because you like it... 






and it likes you. 
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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory—ready to move 
anywhere on short notice—runs 
down “‘crimes”’ against good 
telephone service. It is one of 
the many jobs of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ scientists. 

The 
people, but things like threads 


‘‘criminals’’ are not 
of lint, traces of acids, or chem- 
icals in the air — any one of 
which might damage telephone 
equipment. 


In other interesting war work, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Bell Laboratories’ scientists have 
been on a new kind of hunt. 
They have tracked down differ- 
ent materials for those now hard 
to get, found others that would 
serve in special conditions, and 
have detected in captured equip- 
ment the kinds of material the 
enemy uses. 

These are some examples 
among many of the ways Bell 
System research is helping to 


serve America at war. 























CAMPS 
[Information 


FREE Information: Investigated and 
approved private camps in U. 3. 20 
years service. Explain individual 
needs and give age of girl or boy. 


Visit, write or 
~) phone CO-lumbus 
o 5-6076. 


CAMP INFORMATION ASSOC. 
3435 RCA Bidg., 

\ 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
- N. Y. City 
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I PERSONAL STATIONERVN 


Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Whippet Bond & 
20 Matching Cnvelopes +++ only ++ 


We will elegantly print anyone's 


name and address, business or per- 
sonal style, on 40 sheets of crisp, 
new Whippet Bond Stationery 
(made by Hammermill), and on 20 
matching envelopes—all for only 
25c! Or, if you send $1.00 for four 
sets we'll include one extra set 





vey ‘4 
| WESTERN STATIONERY CO. 
Dept. 139D Topeka, Ka 
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bade her goodbye with freezing politeness, 
walked doggedly into the drugstore and 
managed to consume an appalling concoc- 
tion of ice cream, marshmallow whip, and 
chocolate sauce. He even responded gaily to 
the quips of fellow-students in the nearby 
booths. But his heart was heavy. Elly cared 
more about dressing up for some old yodel- 
ing cowboy than she did for spending a hap- 
py half-hour with him, did she? All right. 
He'd survive, he guessed. But Miss Wilson 
and the heads of the P.T A. would have been 
surprised if they could I:1~e heard the bitter 
remarks Butch addressed to them during his 
slow homeward walk. 

Mrs. Conover, glowing in the conscious- 
ness that she looked her best in her new pur- 
ple wool suit with its frilly blouse—there was 
a matching violet toque in its box upstairs— 
talked gaily all during dinner, scarcely no- 
ticing that neither masculine member of her 
family showed any enthusiasm for the eve- 
ning ahead. “You ought to remember Sena- 
tor Lee, Marv,’ she told her husband. “Isabel 
Lang says you and he were in the same 
class.” 

“IT remember him all right,” Mr. Conover 
said grumpily. “But I'd a lot rather stay 
home and read than talk to that old horse- 
thief.” 

“Marv! And the other two judges are 
Myra Dawes—she graduated only ten years 
ago, but she’s made a perfectly phenomenal 
success as a fashion-designer in New York. 
You'll enjoy meeting her.” 

“Td still) rather read,’ Mr. Conover 
grinned. “What do I know about gores and 
puckered biases?’ 

“Hmm, not much. But the third one, that 
singer, I can't place at all." Mrs. Conover 
turned to her son. “Do you happen to remem- 
ber his name, Marvin?” 

Butch swallowed hard before 
“Buck Werner,” he said briefly. 

“What? Not Buck Werner! Does he 
sing?’" Mr. Conover chortled. But Butch’s 
attention was distracted at that moment by the 
sight of Della beckoning to him from the 
hallway, and he rose to answer the summons, 
missing the rest of his father’s laughing com- 
ment on the cowboy tenor. 

Telephome for you,” Della said, and fol- 
lowed Butch interestedly into the library. “It's 
Miss Elly,’ she volunteered, ‘and she sounds 
mighty happy about somepin.”’ 

Butch’s frown, as he picked up the re- 
ceiver, was unmistakably one of dismissal, 
and Della trundled off, closing the 
sharply behind her. Then, “Yes?” 
Butch, indifferently. 

“Oh, Butch!” Elly’s voice was rapturous. 
‘Guess what I found when I got home! 
Orchids! Two of them! From Buck Werner 

what's that, Butch?” 

“I didn’t say anything at 
snapped. 

‘But can you imagine?” Elly breathed. “An 
orchid corsage! I never thought I'd have one. 
Mildred and I are the only girls in the con- 
test, so he got our addresses from Miss Wil- 
son. Wasn't that just divine? And he only 
sent camellias to Mildred. I wonder why?” 


replying. 


door 
said 


all,” Butch 





al 
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ST “Maybe because they cost more than | - melle h 
orchids,” Butch said sourly. “Well, goodbye, 


Elly. I'll see you later—if I decide to go.” 

16 He replaced the phone, ignoring Elly’s startled 
— protest, and went directly upstairs to finish 
dressing. His final remark to Elly had been 


re pure bravado, After all, when your mother 
sing has a water wave and a new violet hat in your 
re honor, you can't let ber down. Sure, he’d go 
bt. to the old P.T.A. party, but he didn’t expect 
allie to enjoy tt. 
mee! And in spite of the fact that one of the 
del. coveted prize ribbons fluttered below his 
ota golden Martian on the gym wall, Butch found 
oa the earlier portion of the evening quite in 
> tune with his gloomy prediction. In the first 
“se place, his mask had been adjudged the most 
aoe artistic of the twelve entries, while his chum, 
: tie Peewee, had surprised everyone by capturing 
‘ the prize for originality with a comical horse's 
oa head, leering in caricature of the sentimental. 
ly Victorian Black Beauty. The two girl con- 
a testants had been left clean out of the run- 
‘en ning, but neither, so far as Butch could SEE, 
as was at all downcast. Seated at either side 
ro of Buck Werner in the chairs ranged below 
ioe Hy improvised platform, Elly and Mildred 
aie: were listening, wide-eyed, to that dark and 


ow handsome Westerner’s every word. 
’ > . ’ 
And he’s got enough hardware on him 


= for a scrap-drive,” Butch told his father. “It's 
a disgusting. Why couldn't he wear a_ tux 
ee like anybody else, and not try to pull that 
aia, ncho grande stuff here?” 
Who, Buck?” Mr. Conover laughed. “Oh, 
_ he never could resist a chance to show off. 
aie Why, I remember when we were juniors here 
enal hack in 1915— 


rork ‘Dad!’ Butch choked. “Was he in school 
‘ when you were? Great jumping fishhooks, 
he must be old, then. And he doesn’t look 









per’ a day over twenty-five. How in the world 
does he do it?” 
that “Don't ask me,” his father chuckled 
‘ane “That's a Hollywood glamour-secret, I guess. —_ 
an. Hey, go pull your mother out of that mob en 
of chattering women, while I get us some 
ying. s its. Doc Baker's ready to specchify. LY 
| The principal, hands folded patiently, was . 
7. indeed standing on the platform, waiting for 
tch’s quiet as the elder members of his audience 
: the hastily assembled the younger fry and shoved 


the them into chairs. He was highly gratified, Di 
Baker told them, then, to find that the record 
breaking attendance at this meeting had pro 
duced a most satisfactory contribution to the 
fol- Army Relief Fund. The sale of tickets alone 


10NS, 
com- 





“It’s had netted well over a hundred dollars. and 
oie nerous donations, in addition, had equalled 
that amount. “And now,” he smiled, “for the 
= big moment of the evening. If Charles Lande: 
sl d= Marvin Conover, Junior—no, I shall 
ini forget formality and say, if Peewee and Butcl . x ° 
door ® y pg og Got a date tonight? Let Dura-Gloss help make it gay 
eatil ll step up here to the platform, I shall take 
kreat pleasure in presenting cach of them with and sparkling. And the Dura-Gloss you put on 
rous S prize, a twenty-five dollar war bond! 
endl The next few minutes were hazy for Butch for tonight's date will stay on for days. 
: Somehow, with applause and congratulations 
re ‘ a : ' : ; 
sid roaring in his ears, he managed to stumble A emooth-flowing, lustrous polish that adds romance 
forward and to gasp out his thanks for 
jutch ' s : . sinks : 
the crisply folded paper; managed, too, to get and beauty to all your nights and days. In demand 
safely back to his seat and to subside there | 
“An , : ps a a é : : 
one with a thumping heart. Then, with his moth- \ \ at beauty counters ev erywhere. 10¢ plus tax. 
sa er’s hand resting fondly on his shoulder, he TO HAVE AND | 
. ' H 
Wil was able to breathe naturally again and to — : 
sail see that Miss Adams, the music teacher, had Cuticle Remover ° Polish Remover » Duro Coot 
ny?” taken her place at the gym piano, and that 


Buck Werner, buckskin shirt, chaps, jingling LORR LABORATORIES. PATERSON, N. J. * FOUNDED BY E. T. REYNOLDS 
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)) WloRROW COASTER BRAN 


spurs, and all, was on the platform, ready to 








Distinguished Service on All Fronts... perform. 
, : 2 “Howdy, folks,” he grinned. “I came here 
lle Now Again Serving on the Home Front in character this evenin’, ‘cause I thought you 
r— dp w=): _ CEE rn nT Os geal might be expectin’ to see me that way. ‘Course 
1941— » Sloss : I hope you've listened to me over the radio, 
m) NORTH AFRICA > ~~ = dh and maybe you've seen me and my Rangers in 


those funny old movies we've been in— 
that bein’ the way some of us make our livin’. 
But I decided I wouldn't sing in character 
tonight. You know why? I asked my own 
young folks—my girl and her brother are 
about the age of most of you high school 
kids—what they honestly liked best to hea: 
me sing. And they said, ‘Daddy, we honestly 
like God Bless America best.’ So that's what 
I'm goin’ to sing.” 

As Miss Adams broke into the rousing 
accompaniment, Butch leaned forward and 
stole a look at Elly, the first really good look 
he had taken at her during the entire eve 
| ning. He saw that she was staring at he: 
| chum, Mildred, and that both girls looked 
startled. And then, to his relief, they sudde: 
| ly clutched each other and burst into stifled 
| giggles. They were sophisticated young ladics 
no longer; Mildred’s pink camellias nodded 
wildly in her hair, and a petal from Elly’s 
orchids fell unnoticed to the floor. Flower 
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BL SS — he } Ys from a man old enough to be the father of 
Lecanto — = 2 > - é : 
THEY'LL SOON BE BACK anp DEALERS WILL AGAIN either of them were just a joke. 
HAVE MORROWS IN STOCK of our Armed Forces throughout the world. Thank gov porns comaige oe a : 
Uncle Sam has released a got sense cnough to take it that way. 1S 
vece,Som.tee ce? | THE MORROW COASTER BRAKE oe ee ee ae ae 
Brakes for home front use h o heart was suddenly light again, but E y wasnt 
See your dealer, but please Made by ¢ e ECLIPSE MACHINE DIVISION \ . > T edt She’ > 
ae - ‘ver to know that. No, indeed! She'd hea: 
eebperaetip, Ween ou toon BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, Elmira, N. Y. aE ae ee “ame ; 
a Morrow. you buy the finest Famous Auto Brake Manufacturer plenty from him when they had that post 
—they're worth waiting for Morrow, none and Tx ndix are Svete Marks of poned marshmallow delight at Steve's tomor- 
sendix viation Corporation a. 
— - ———$———_—___—— _ _ _ row. But girls were funny. He guessed he 
oo ee ee ee es es es ee es ee es es es es es es ee es es es es ee never would understand them. 


CARRIE C. CATT 


-ONTINUED FROM PAGE 7? 


Between Lucius and his young daughte: 
there was likewise war—conducted mor 
amicably, but in it he found himself in p 
petual retreat before the onslaught of h: 
new and unorthodox ideas. What to do, ! 
asked himself, with a girl as different and a 
implacably determined as Carrie? She would 
never find herself a husband. 

In justice to Lucius, it must be admitted 
that Carrie's enterprise in the cause of sci 
ence, in her fourteenth year, taxed a parent 
equanimity. When he came home now from 
a strenuous day in the fields, he found insect 
and reptiles In Cozy possession of the roon 
in which he had once napped undisturbed. 
They were in the house for “observation 
Carrie told him seriously. She had decided t 
be a doctor. 

Lucius opened his mouth to protest, an 
then reminded himself he might as well sav: 
his breath. A female doctor—what a lunatic 
fancy! Other people would laugh her out 
it. Lucius, washing his face under the kitchen 
pump, held his tongue and let the cold wat: 
lower his temperature. 
| However, when Carrie began to pickk 
| the insides of animals in her mother’s preserve 
jars, Lucius forsook the kitchen for the barn, 
in near nausea. It was her tender solicitud« 
over an apronful of rattlesnakes’ eggs that 
finally provoked him to explosive anger and 
®ee eee eseaeseaseeaeasaseaeaaaeauw!’ forcible action. The eggs exploded, too— 














Here's a decorative box you can put on your own desk o1 
book shelf to hold letters you want to keep—or put on the 
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board 9”x19” and rule off as indicated, Cut along heavy 
lines, score and fold along dotted lines, Paste flaps B, D 
and E on C so flaps are inside box, and paste F on inside A. 
Decorate with CRAYOLA, the Wax Crayons which never 
smudge or come off. Try the gay, colorful Pennsylvania 
Dutch design shown. 

If your dealer does not have CRAYOLA, send 35c in stamps 
(not coins) to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St, New York 17 W. Y. 
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in the kitchen stove into which he flung them. 

From this, her only defeat, Carrie turned 
imperturbably to a more pressing matter that 
had to be settled with Lucius. In those days, 
farmer’s children did not attend high school 
as a matter of course. Carrie had to plead 
hard for the privilege, but when it was 
granted she justified her request by graduat- 
ing in three years, 

After that, it was obvious Lucius had 
neither the means nor the inclination to put 
her through college. However, without con- 
sulting him, she took all the necessary exami- 
nations and secured the position of grade 
teacher in the district school. When she an- 
nounced she was going to earn money for 
a college education, Lucius shook his head 
in bewildered surrender. In the face of such 
confident initiative, there was nothing to do. 

Carrie entered Iowa State College the fol- 
lowing winter as a sophomore, washing dishes 
at eight cents an hour to help meet expenses. 
She moved through her college experience 
with the ease of a highly powered, well bal- 
anced personality. Nothing slowed her pace, 
nor diverted her from her course. Like any 
born leader, she unconsciously molded opin- 
ion by the sheer weight of her own energetic 
convictions. Whenever she found girls were 
being discriminated against in college, she 
organized the women into a protesting group 
and almost invariably won her point with an 
amused and sometimes astounded faculty. 

She was the first girl student to ask for 
and be granted permission to deliver an ora- 
tion before the college literary society. Up 
to that time only men had been credited with 
sufficient intellect. She won another victory 
when she headed a delegation to demand the 
same military drill given the boys. Girl stu- 
dents thereafter became members of ‘Com- 
pany G,” their long-skirted blue percale uni- 
forms and broom-stick guns humorously 
prophetic of the WACS and WAVES. 

By this time Carrie was certain she could 
expect from life exactly what she was pre- 
pared to claim and work for. Step by step, 
she had made her own objectives without 
issistance. Opportunity, she had discovered, 
was woven of industry and tireless enthusi- 
asm, courage and readiness, and an impelling 
quality called vision that had swept her out 
of dreamy childhood into a world of action. 

Equipped with this knowledge and a de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science, she was ready to 
face the future. Her interest in medicine had 
been a very young enthusiasm, not sustained 
through college. To become a lawyer was 
1ow her ambition. She took a position with 
a law firm, intending through practical experi- 
ence combined with study to accomplish the 
equivalent of a year’s school work. 

She had not been employed in this manner 
a year before she was invited to become prin- 
cipal of the Mason City High School. The 
salary was large enough to put her through 
law school, She accepted on the spot. To leap 
from college to such a position of authority 
did not faze Carrie. Like most gifted people, 
she was too intent on reaching her goal to 
consider the swiftness of her pace. And after 
eighteen months, an educational opportunity 
of far greater importance opened to her. It 
had never been offered to a woman before. 

When it was suggested to Carrie that she 
apply for the superintendency of all the Mason 
City schools, school discipline under previous 
management had become so Jax that the posi- 








That may seem like asilly question, 
but it’s our way of telling you that 
lots of smart mothers and college- 
girl sisters are also wearing Official 
Girl Scout Shoes. It just shows you 
what a smart idea in shoes they are. 
Of course they’re your shoes, first 
and foremost ... and they’re ofli- 
cial with your uniform. Made only 
by Curtis-STePuENs-EmBry Co., 
Reading, Pa., and Brown SuHoe 
Company, St. Louis. 
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tion was considered suitable only for a man LEARN 10 FLY 

with a physique sufficiently imposing to com- 

pel obedience. BOOK: 2 
Carric, however, had not been reared on a THIS LET 

| farm for nothing. She had no fear of recal- HAS HELPED 


citrant, unreasoning young animals who only 
needed the reminder of a will stronger than 
their own, and she had yet to meet a mis- 
| chievous boy who could not be controlled by 
| superior wit and a sense of fair play. She was 
so confident and so obviously qualified, even 
| though she was only twenty-four, that a some- 
what skeptical school board yielded and gave 
her the appointment. 

There were nine incerrigibles terrorizing 
the three grade schools which came under her 
jurisdiction, In their interests she visited 
local harness-maker. After that, she set out 
on her first official tour of inspection. The 
nine discovered, on that day, that the new 
lady-superintendent’s knowledge of the use of 
a strap was to be respected. After their in- 
| dividual sessions with her, they returned to | 
their class rooms considerably chastened and | 








yt 
yoo . yor 


not in the least desirous of a second interview. | 
The calm, decisive manner in which a mere 


@ It takes a lot of digging to make a girl had quelled insubordination, made history | 


HAS OVER 50 


Victory Garden and it takes a lot of in Mason City for Carrie Lane. The strap lay 

energy for digging. But that’s what prominently displayed but unused on tig k STEP-BY-STEP 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablet eaters after that, while she undertook the more con- PICTURES AND, 
have. This handy-candy form of Hor- genial task of lecturing on education. | DESCRIPTIONS! 
lick’s, the Original, is a favorite with Her interest in law was no longer a primary GET IT- _- IT 


young and old. Here’s why! Horlick’s one, st was = _ re - “se Ww’, 
Superinten it Schools she I y > 

Tablets help supply the energy every- pe endeat of Schoo enjoyed the NO 
privilege of initiating new educational ideas. 


one needs—quick and lasting foo - ; ‘ 
B d That she was soon to withdraw from this field 


Also full-color photos st Piper mod- 
as abruptly as she had entered it, would have 


> 4 ~ 2 , 
energy. They’re convenient to carry els, color drawings of plane construc- 


«+ - easy to eat. Good anytime, any- seemed incredible to her at this point tion, gn - ape ane bet 
: a | klet sen in 8' 

where. Chocolate and natural flavors. It Was On an cr rand to enlist the co-opera- | _ postage-handling. 

10¢, 25¢ and 43¢ sizes, tion of the Mason City Republican in publish- Piper Aircraft Cor- 


poration, Dept. AG45, ¥ 


LI eee ees 
ing school news written by the students, that ch Haven, Pease. 


she entered the office of its new owner and 
editor 


liter, young Leo Chapman. He was ca. | 
thusiastic over her proposal, and after some | P/PER re UB 


congenial discussion of school topics he be- | 









You'll like to drink Horlick’s, 
tool So ask your mother to 
send you for a package of Hor- 











lick’s Malted Milk today. At POINTS THE WAY TO WINGS FOR ALL AMERICAN 
came disarmingly confidential concerning his | 
any drug store, 
hopes for his new venture. 
His ambition was to make the Mason City fa, ) 
Republican the best edited and most progres- THERE'S HEALTH 







sive paper in Iowa, Was Miss Lane aware of 
the educational possibilities in journalism? 


AND FUN 
AHEAD ON A 


Miss Lane was. Meeting the calm appraisal 
in her eyes, Leo Chapman caught also a gleam 
of amusement. There was, he realized, very 
little of which she was not aware. With grow- 















ing interest, he recognized latent powcl and PY 
. Scotdy for Ro authority, as well as humor, in the arresting / 
Vs | h ; : young woman confronting him. The new fk 
u excrna €1n€ ans i, ° T e pins with owner of the Ma n City Republican forgot (I iD 
‘ B + \ x a ’ _ ’ ~ 
5 a lasting grip that his presses idled, waiting for another is- & 
; + sue of the paper, while he kept Miss Lane 2 — 
* ®Smooth finish much longer than was necessary in his office One ‘ion day She by will get its “Hon- 
i eee And Carrie stayed on, letting the minutes 
inside and out ; ti k he fd ee 2 orable Discharge” from military serv- 
pass Pe the contident, unassuming mannct ice, Soon after you can again count on 
so like her own, the stimulating talk, the owning a handsome, sturdy new Shelby 
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than one innovation at college by mobilizing 
student opinion, immediately saw a necessity 
for the women of Mason City to impress the 
legislature by presenting a petition for passage 
of the bill. The women of the city were will- 
ing, but lamentably ignorant how to organize 
even so simple an undertaking as a petition. 

Carrie soon had an army of volunteers 
martialed in separate zones to procure signa- 
tures. As most of them were too timid to 
speak on the issue, she took over the lion's 
share of that work herself. When the cam- 
paign was over, the results impressed the 
legislature and startled the petitioners them 
selves. All but a dozen women in the city 
had signed. 

The Iowa State Suffrage Association, a 
small conservative body blazing a slow path 
through a wilderness of public indifference, 
was properly electrified by this astonishing 
turn-out of suffrage-minded women. They 
invited Carrie forthwith to attend their State 
convention which was to meet shortly in Cedar 
Rapids. 

She went with eager anticipation, only to 
he successively disappointed by the meetings 
filled with business reports and colorless 
speeches. However, one circumstance proved 
an event in Carrie's life, for there she met a 
small, gentle-eyed old lady in a lace cap, who 
once withstood a whole nation’s abuse and 
ridicule to establish a woman's prerogative 
to retain her maiden name after marriage if 
she wished. She looked as unimpressive as the 
rest of the company until she stood upon het 
feet to speak, and then Carrie recognized the 
unflinching crusader who was Lucy Stone 

Carrie Chapman did not return to Mason 
City until she had sat long and humbly at 
Lucy’s feet, drinking in the history of the 
pioneer days of the feminist movement; sur- 
mising how rocky had been the road and how 
hitter the persecution, as the tale unfolded i 
retrospect from the dispassionate, unresentful 
point of view of an aged leader. 

The story was a moving one, but at that 
time Carrie was too involved in personal hap 
piness to guess that her own life was to be as 
valiant in the same cause, and that it would 
conclude victoriously the tale to which she 
had listened. 

Not many months later she was back on the 
farm with her parents, waiting for word from 
Leo to join him in San Francisco. His jour- 
nalistic venture in Mason City had been so 
successful that he had sold the Repuahlic.w 
ind had gone to the west coast ahead of het 
to seek Seater opportunities. 

When a message arrived from him finally, 
the news was gravely disturbing. She must 
leave for California at once. Leo had fallen 
seriously ill with typhoid fever. Only a few 
lays later, on the train, a telegram announced 
his death. Heartbreak, and the shattering of 
hopes and plans, were Carrie's bitter compan 
ions on the remainder of that tragic journey. 

There was, fortunately, in San Francisco an 
unt with whom she could stay until she had 
recovered a degree of equilibrium. The way 
hack to useful living was a perplexing and 
lifficult one at first. The shock of Leo's death 
seemed to have stranded her an irrevocable 
distance from old pursuits and interests. A 
new vocation would be more challenging, and 

sequently more helpful in) surmounting 
grief and discouragement. 

To pick up her life where it had broken off 

(Continued on page 41) 
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THREE CHEERS 

SANTURCE, PuERTO Rico: Three cheers for 
THe AMERICAN Gir-! Yes, I am happy, be- 
cause at last I have a subscription to a maga 
zine every girl should have. 

I am thirteen years of age and a freshman 
I speak both Spanish and 
English fluently, as Spanish is my native lan 


in high school. 


guage and I attend an American school to 
help me with English. 

When I was looking over some old AMER 
ICAN GIRL magazines the other day, I found 
letters written by girls in the Far East. Since 
they were written before the war, | wonder 
what has happened to those girls. I love all 
serials, but Meet the Malones and Dark Hol 
low outstand them all 

I am a Girl Scout and IT love it. This is my 
fifth year of Scouting, as I was a Brownie for 
two years 

My father owns a sugar-cane plantation on 
the outskirts of Rio Piedras, the town in 
which the University is located 

I would like to tell you about Puerto Rico. 
It is usually quite hot here and sometimes 
dry. You can go swimming the year round, 
but the ocean is a little bit risky during the 
cooler season as there are plenty of sharks 
and barracudas, 

Maritza Cestero 


HOBBY SHOW 
MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND: THE AMERICAN 
Girt is the best magazine | have read. I al 
ways look forward to it every month. The 
best storics are Treasure of the Incas and 
Teamwork. I also enjoy A Penny for Your 
Thoughts and the jokes 
Iam a Girl Scout in Troop 4. We have 
our meeting every Wednesday [wo weeks 
ago we had a rally. I received two badges. 
They were Interior Decorating and Swimming 
In another weck Manhasset high school ts 
giving a Hobby Show. They have one every 
year. | am entering my Indian mask which I 
made at Scouts, and a model house which I 
made for Interior Decorating. 


Jerell Leah Lundell 


GREETINGS FROM HAWAII 
HONOLULI b.AWAL I would like very 
much to tell your readers about the island 
where I live and the people. 

The district | live in is Kaimuki. It is neat 


to the mountains and quite cold, From out 
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dining room window you would have a per- 
fect view of Kahala beach. At sunset time, 
the sky above us is a beautiful orange, pink, 
dark red, white, and blue. You could sit un- 
der a tree all evening looking at it. 

For pastimes there are swimming, surfing, 
tennis, golf, fishing, crabbing, baseball, foot 
ball, volleyball, and basketball. You could 
even take a thrilling ride on an outrigger 
canoe—and if the war were over, you might 
go for a glorious moonlight swim. Since De- 


cember 1941, however, people are not al 
lowed in the water after eight in the evening. 

Maybe some day after the w ir, you will 
come to Honolulu. Then you will enjoy a 
trip in a car around the tsland and a real 
Hawaiian luau, (A luau is a native feast.) 


Loretta Torres 


PRINCESS JULIANA 

CHATHAM, Massacnusetrs: When I read 
the article on Princess Juliana and her daugh 
ters, I enjoyed it very much. She visited 
Chatham last summer. I have scen her and 
Irene and Beatrix quite often. It was won 
derful, the way she walked around town and 
nobody bothered her Juliana went to the 
beach every day with the children and she 
loves to play tennis. She came to Chatham 
for a rest, and I truly believe she got it 

Ann Be: 


“THOUGHT IS A WIND” 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN Just a few ling 
know article 
Thought is a Wind meant to our troop. 
We based our International Friendship Night 
program on that theme. It was enjoyed by all. 
We invited our mothers and 
isked to bring a friend, and we also had a 


to let you how much the 


ich mother was 


few special guests 

We featured the land of Greece by having 
a guest speaker who is a native of that coun 
try, and had also made a trip to Greece in 
1937. Many interesting things were told, and 
many beautiful pieces of handwork from 
Greece were put in the troop exhibit. 

The troop exhibit represented many lands 

pottery and hand-tooled leather made by 
the Arabs in Morocco; 
Egypt; hand-carved wooden box from Russia; 


scarab ring from 


spinning wheel, leather wallet, China; treas- 
Norway; tapestry from 
wooden shoes from Holland 
man moore 


ure chest from 
France: ; and 


irticles from other lands 


If you wish information about staring a Girl Scout troop, write to Girl Scouts, attention Field Division, 155 East 44th St., New York 17,N.Y. 


APRIL, 1945 





At the end of the program the audienc: 
was invited to join with us as we formed th« 
friendship circle, and stood for a moment with 
bowed heads in silent prayer for the Girl 
Scouts of other lands around the world. 

Nancy Henderickson 


A HAPPY FAMILY 
ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON: I believe that 
this magazine, THE AMERICAN GIRL, is onc 
of the best for girls, for it gives interesting 
articles in every issue. My mother subscribed 
to it when I was too old for child magazines 
I have had it for four years and I like it more 
every time I get it. 

The community in which I live is set in a 
valley with high hills to the south and _ thx 
Cascade Mountains to the west and north 
west. There are low hills to the east that go 
sloping down to that treacherous Columbia 
River. I live on the west side of town on th 
edge of a hill. We own an acre of land and 
Daddy farms part of it. That is, he grows 
vegetables for the family and sells extra pro 
duce. Lately the grocers buy it from him as 
soon as he has any available. Daddy has al 
ways raised chickens, as long as I remember, 
and just lately he and one of his friends hav« 
raised a few turkeys for holidays. 

Daddy is a letter carrier and has carried 
His favorite 
1 creation is going on fishing trips in the 


ul for over seventeen years, 


mountains, as far as his legs will carry him 
which proves the much laughed about "Post 
man’s Holiday.” My mother is production 
manager at Red Cross headquarters and my) 
brother is in the Merchant Marine. To com 
plete the ranch are two cats, one a big blac! 
tomcat and the other a blue pussycat 

My favorite hobbies are reading books and 
embroidery. I have studied the violin—-o 
rather played it—since the fourth grade and | 
am now a freshman at school at the age of 
fifteen Boogie Woogie fascinates me, but | 
really prefer classical music. I'm now stud 
ing the Mozart Concerto in G major and 
doing exercises. But I love it. Because of 
very short fourth finger (little finger) on my 
left hand, my teacher changed my bow arn 
to the left. This handicap made it itapossibl 
to do the proper fingering on the fingerboard 
I wasn't very happy about the change for 
quite some time, but IT don’t mind now as I 
enjoy playing very much. 


Barbara Ballard 
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and to continue in journalism seemed logical. 
She found an executive position with a com- 
mercial newspaper in San Francisco. As she 
was the widow of a newspaper editor and 
owner, her knowledge and experience was 
respected, the salary offered was fair, and ad- 
vancement promised. But Carrie was excep- 
tionally fortunate in receiving treatment com- 
mensurate with her abilities, 

She soon became acutely aware of the dis- 
advantages in the path of most women em- 
ployees. Other women with whom she came 
in contact worked for pitifully small salaries, 
and their opportunities for advancement were 
non-existent. It was the old story of ex- 
ploitation of an unorganized, defenseless class. 

Against injustices to women Carrie had re- 
belled since she was thirteen, and now the 
plight of women in the business world was 
obviously her own, too. It was not only on 
an economic basis that the self supporting 
woman was discriminated against. Her sex, in 
those days, was a continual handicap. A day 
came when Carrie herself suffered the kind 
of insult to which most women were sub- 
jected. 

At the request of her employer, she had 
called on a business associate on her way 
home from work, to collect a bill. The man 

th whom her errand was concerned, taking 
dvantage of the fact that the oftice was empty 
it that hour, decided to combine business with 
a flirtation. He discovered then just how 
scorching young Mrs. Chapman's anger and 
contempt could be, and he showed her out 
with apologies and considerable haste. 

As she walked toward home, trying to rea 
son her way through suffocating indignation 
tu some practical solution, Carrie realized that 
if women were to win respect and equality of 
treatment in a world dominated by men, they 
must be themselves educated to demand it. 
Hindered by an antiquated social and domestic 
tradition which denied them the right of full 
sclf-development, they needed at this point 
unfaltering, clear-sighted, and vigorous lead- 
ership. 

All at once she saw, with blinding clarity, 
whither events and her own instincts had been 
leading her all these years. Her path was at 
last so plain before her, that for the first time 
since Leo’s death she felt a sense of peace. 
From now on she would dedicate her life to 
the opening of doors unjustly closed to 
women. 

Whether she realized it or not, she’ had 
ompleted a cycle begun as a little girl when 
she had been forewarned of a réle with 
destiny. 


O TRACE Carrie's emergence from this 
point to the internationally famous figure 
he became, would be to follow step by step 
progress of the suffrage movement since 
1890. It is only possible here to mention 
briefly the highlights in her thirty years of 
brilliant leadership. In this connection, the 
contribution of George W. Catt, an old col- 
lege mate whom she married a few years after 
return from California, cannot he too 
ereatly estimated. A convinced feminist of 
long standing, Mr. Catt gave invaluable sup- 
port to the suffrage movement during the 
icial years of its struggle. 
From the time Carrie became an active 
iffrage worker until the winning of the vote 
more than three decades were to elapse, but 
without her rare political acumen and genius 


ROY. 
-ROGERS 


The king of the cowboys 
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in the movies 
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for organization, women in America might 
still be without the franchise. 

It is a matter of history that the most cor- 
rupt clements in the country fought woman 
suffrage by every sinister, underhanded meth- 
od known to political strategy. Always a 
realist, Carrie saw that highly organized po- 
litical machines must be matched by equally 
astute and efficient activity on the part of 
women. Her founding of the successful Wom.- 
an’s Suffrage Party, built on exactly the same 
pattern as Tammany Hall, was a warning to 
all entrenched Government machinery that 
American women were becoming masters of 
political strategy. 

Up to that time the fight had been a gradu- 
al advance, as State after State was slowly 
won over to suffrage through educational 
campaigns. Now women entered the political 
arena equipped to fight aggressive warfare 
with the enemy's own weapons. From that 
time the tide began to turn. Beginning to read 
the handwriting on the wall, politicians more 
and more frequently saw the wisdom of con- 
ciliating potential voters. 

When, in 1916, the final campaign for the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the country’s Con- 
stitution was initiated, two of the most power- 
ful States in the Union, California and IIli- 
nois, with large representation in Congress, 
had already given their women the franchise. 
New York State was won over in 1917— 
another major victory for Congressional sup- 
port of the Federal amendment. 

In this, the most arduous and challenging 
of all the suffrage campaigns, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt was again the dynamic leader. It 
took the major part of five years to induce 
Congress to pass the Nineteenth Amendment. 
After that, the bill had to be ratified by thirty- 
six States before it became Federal law. 

Racing with time now, in order to win the 
hallot before a coming Presidential election, 
suffrage workers plunged into an epic strug: 
gle with State Icgislatures and forced ratifica- 
tion in the short period of one year. 

In 1920, women cast their votes throughout 
the country for the first time. This last fight 
had been the most exhilarating of Carrie's 
life, culminating in the greatest triumph any 
woman has ever won. Her purpose accom- 
plished, she knew how much yet remained to 
he done by the voters themselves. In a ringing 
exhortation to her own and succeeding gen- 
crations, she wrote, "The vote is the cmblem 
of your equality, women of America, the 
guarantee of your liberty . . . The vote is a 
power, a weapon of offense and defense, a 
prayer. Understand what it means and what 
it can do for your country. Use it intelli 
gently, conscientiously, prayerfully.” 
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Complete set of 250 patches—$50.00 
Official patches available for every major 
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consider most Thai food very good, but the 
hottest curries they find rather terrifying. Ev- 
eryone, both men and women, knows how to 
cook rice, but beyond that Thai cooking is 
complicated and laborious, and it takes con- 
siderable experience to become expert. You 
will begin to learn this art when you are 
very small, because you will be a great deal 
with your mother or the cook in the kitchen. 

Since there is little furniture in your home 

perhaps not even one chair—the cleaning 
is hardly a burden. For sweeping you use a 
broom which is a bundle of long slender dried 
reeds. You squat as you sweep, brushing the 
length of the reed broom over the floor. 
Many houses have cracks in the floor, which 
are most convenient for you can sweep the dust 
through them and let the breeze carry it away. 
If a canal or river is close to the house, the 
family washing is often done there. Otherwise 
it must be done in the yard, or under the 
house. 

Almost every morning, preferably very ear- 
ly, your mother or the cook must go to market. 
At the river market, the farmers begin to ar- 
rive in their rowboats long before dawn. Us- 
ually each farmer brings only one commodity 

chickens, ducks, fish, vegetables, bananas, 
mangoes, mangosteens, O1 
for example. Or a farmer may have only ba- 
nana leaves, which he brings wrapped in bun- 
dles, tied with a long string of dried grass. 
Fresh green banana leaves are indispensable 
in every home. They are used instead of wrap- 
ping paper. In poorer houses, they serve as 
dishes. Your mother uses one when she irons. 
She rubs the iron on the leaf to clean it; the 
leaf also gives the same smoothness as bees- 
wax, or paraffin. 

The river market is a lively place, with 
buyers rowing from boat to boat and haggling 
over prices. This. market ceases at sunrise as 
the farmers must go home to do the day's 
work, but the land markets are open all day. 
They are sociable places, where one 
old friends and gathers up gossip and news. 

There are also waterfront shops built on 
pontoons along the river's edge. They are 
really floating houses, since people live in 
them as well as use them for business. To 
reach them one must go by boat. 

When you are about six old, you 
start to school. There are schools all over the 
country provided by the government, and you 
may attend one of these or your parents may 
send you to a private school. You will study 
pretty much the same things whatever school 
you attend, for the government plans the 
course of study and then gives examinations 
which every girl or boy must take. Unless 
you are going to a boarding school, a serv 
ant will take you to school every day and call 
for you at the close of the session, until you 
are a very big girl. Little girls do not go 
around the city streets alone. If you live in 
the country you will not be restricted in this 
manner. 

Whatever school you attend, the school year 
opens on a Thursday about the middle of 
May, for the summer months are March, 
April, and May. School must open on Thurs- 
day for that is the auspicious day for teach- 


durians, oranges, 


meets 


years 
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VESTS AND PANTIES 





And are Knittens ever the thing. 


They cut quite a trick, 


They’re smart and they’re smooth, 

They’re right in the groove, 

For loafing, for school, or for swing. 

The fabrics, the colors are right on the beaam— 


They’re smooth and they’re chic, 


They fit like a wonderful dream. 


They’re carefully, expertly knit 


Not a wrinkle or bump, 


Your heart will go thump, 


Maybe you don’t know the 


famous family, Minneapolis M 


name — Knittens, but you do know 
Knittens is the 


When you put on your Knittens — they fit! 


their 


name they're giving this 


whole line of vests and panties lor smart young girls 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS- MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 


ers, according to the astrologers and sooth 
sayers, 

On the first day of school, a huge register 
is brought out and your name is entered, 


along with your ad 
dress, your father’s occupation, and the date 
of your birth. When the teacher asks yout 
birthday, you will say, “In the year of the 
rabbit, in the fifth month, on the fourth day 
of the first quarter.” This is the traditional 
Thai way of saying it, but on the other hand 
the government's records now are kept ac 
cording to the foreign calendar, and so the 
teacher has to resort to a little arithmetic. 

Time is figured in cycles of twelve years, 
each year bearing the name of an animal. The 
order is rat, cow, tiger, rabbit, great dragon, 


your parents’ names, 


little dragon, horse, goat, monkey, cock, dog, 
and pig. This is the year of the cock. By 
counting back to the ycar of the rabbit, the 
teacher finds that you were born in 1939 and 
so you are six years old. Of course, you might 
be twelve years older than that, or twenty 
four—but your teacher would hardly make 
such a mistake about you! 

The first month of the animal cycle is April, 
and so the fifth month would be August. For 
the day of the month, the teacher refers to a 
chart which gives the dates of the different 
phases of the moon for many years back. It 
is found that the moon entered its first phase 
on August third. Since you were born four 
days later, your birthday is August 7, 1939. 
Simple! 
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“There is a Maiden Form 
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ect supplies monthly. Send for Style and Conservation 
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Newest, most exciting 


lin the home 
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All this settled, you must show five special 
identification marks on your body. They may 
be warts, or scars, or birthmarks—anything 
by which you be identified. These are 
also entered in the big register. 

Your schoolroom will be much like those 
in America and the studies are also much the 
same. The big difference is that you soon 
begin studying a foreign language (English), 
beside learning to read and write your own 
language. Often you think English ex- 
tremely peculiar and hard to pronounce, but 
actually you don’t have as much trouble with 


can 


is 


English as foreigners do with Thai. You are 
}amused sometimes when you hear foreign 
lers stumbling aiong in Thai, especially at the 
ludicrous mistakes they make with the tones. 
Thai has five tones, and the same word may 


mean several different things, depending onl 


on the tone. 

For instance, a, if spoken in a level to 
means come; if you raise your voice as tt 
asking a question, it means d if you us 


Often for 
when they 


an emphatic tone, it means / 
eigners think they are saying come 


are really saying dog. It is very insulting to 
be called a dog, but since they are foreigners, 
you ignore the insult and only amused. 
But you don't show that you are amused be 
cause that would be impolite, and you have 


been brought up to be very polite. 
but not be 
It is simply 


Schools are closed on Sunday 


cause it is considered a holy day. 


more convenient to follow the foreign custom 
and close all schools, stores, and government 
othces on Sunday than on UW P/ the 
Buddhist sacred day. Wan Phra occurs about 


four times month, but it is determined by 
the phases of the moon and so doesn’t come 
regularly as once a week. Nor is Wan 


as 
hy a religious holiday in the same sense that 
Sunday The Thai do not go regularly to 
the temple on Wan Phra, even though the 
priests that 


is. 
do have Sf cial ceremonies on 
day, and some f the most devout people do 
go to 
candles 

But every good Buddhist family will at 


the temple with their offerings of wax 


incense, and flowers. 


il times feed the priests, 
festivals, of 


SPEC join in special 


have special religious ceremonies 
If a built, for it 


new house is pullt, 


stance, there must be special ceremonies pre 
| sided over by the priests, ilways ¢ irrving the 
|fans with which they shicld themselves from 
unholy thought 

Well u've becn growing fast and her 
you are—eleven irs old, That means the 
hair-cutting ceremony is at hand, one of the 
big events of 3 life; that is, if your fam 
ily is of tl stricter type which adheres te 
all the traditions. Many families are getting 


|which has never been cut. 


around 


from some of the 


way picture sque Customs 
of the country. The hair-cutting ceremony ts 
performed at the age of nine, eleven, or thir 
teen, but usually at the age of eleven. Up to 
now, no matter how you have been wearing 


there is a lock on top of your head 
Perhaps the 
of your head has been shaved and this partic 


ular lock has been worn in a small knot held 


your hair, 
rest 


in place by a large hairpin, sometimes of 
gold, and a little circlet of fresh flowers worn 
it. When the soothsayer has deter- 
mined the auspicious day and hour, your rela- 
tives and friends are notified and priests are 
called in for the ceremony, One phase is the 
ceremonial bath, when you sit on a raised plat- 
form and everyone present pours water over 
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you. You then change to dry clothes, also 
putting on all the jewelry the family can pro- 
vide. Again you will be seated on a platform 
and the wien tien ceremony will follow. For 
this ceremony, all gather around, lighted can- 
dles are passed from hand to hand, each per- 
son blows the flame in your direction so 
that the vital spirits will enter your body and 
give you long life, health, and prosperity. 
Then the priest cuts the lock of hair. You 
are now no longer a girl, but a maiden. From 
now on you will wear your hair like Amer- 
ican girls. 

Many, many years ago, when Thailand was 
invaded and more soldiers were needed, the 
women helped the men defend the walls of 
their capital. In order to keep the enemy 
from knowing of their manpower shortage, 
the women cut their hair to make themselves 
like The was saved, but the 

omen continued to wear their hair short so 
the men would not forget their bravery and 


look men. city 


assistance. About twenty-five years ago all 
this was changed, for Thailand had a new 
King, Rama VI, who had been educated in 


id he wanted his own Thai girls 
and women to wear their hair in the Western 
manner. In Bangkok, and all 
try, there are now beauty parlors just as in 
America, and American movies keep one and 
all informed on the latest styles. 

The e wonderful, and you soon 
become an ardent fan of Tyrone Power, Betty 
Grable, Ginger Rogers, Clark Gable, and all 
the others. You are especially interested in 
the clothes, and show 
much American influence 


England, ai 


over the coun- 


movies a 


women's your own 
, although of course 
there are many things which remain distine- 
tively Thai. The matter of color, for instance. 
Each day of the week has its own color. Oth- 
er colors may be worn on that day, but gen- 
erally speaking you follow the custom. Sun- 
lay red; Monday is yellow; Tuesday is 
pink; Wednesday is green; Thursday is see 


1s 


at, a yellowish green very much admired; 
Friday Saturday is mauve or purple. 
According to the day, 
of one color, or of harmonizing shades of that 


is blue; 
your clothes will be all 


color. 

You wear a blouse which sometimes is 
tucked inside the skirt, but more often is 
worn outside. Your skirt, or pasin, is a 


straight piece of cloth sewed into a tube. You 
wrap this snugly about you with the fullness 
front and folded into a big pleat. 
You are fond of perfume and powder, and 
you use quantities of both along with your 
bath. you will have a second bath 
late in the after the worst of the heat is 
The powder is made in cones about the 
size of a pea. You place several in your palm, 
add perfume, and rub the two between your 
palms until they are thoroughly mixed. You 
pat the mixture on your arms, and body, 
perhaps fanning yourself to dry it quickly. 

You are not as tall as the average American 
girl, but you are slender and graceful. With 
your black hair, bright black cyes, and skin 
the shade of a nice suntan, you resemble a 
Chinese girl except that your eyes are not 
slanted 

Up to the time you finish high school (if 
you in school that long) you attend 
1 girl's school, for there are separate schools 
for girls and boys. You will have lessons 
x, crocheting, and other fem- 
inine arts, in addition to the other school sub- 
jects. Also you will join the Juavanari or Girl 


in 


Probably 
day 


over, 


face, 


remain 


in sewing, knitt:in 
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Scouts, and you will become a member of the 
Junior Red Cross and learn much about first 
‘ id. 

A time of great rejoicing is the full moon 
of November, when you and the whole com- 
nunity prepare dainty toy boats from the 
trunk of the banana tree, and decorate them 
with flowers, candles, and other ornaments. 
When the you go to the bank 
of the river to float your vessel. The river 
is beautiful with all its hundreds of tiny boats 
nd their brave little twinkling candles, float 
ing downstream, You watch your own breath 


lessly 


moon rises, 


as long as you can see it, hoping no 
big boat will come along and sink your tiny 
craft before the candle has burned to its base. 
This little boat is carrying your prayers to the 
spirit of the river for a good rice scason dur 
ng the coming year. 
Another wonderful time 
the king which is celebrated for 


is the birthday of 


three days. 
Schools and offices close, every house puts up 


iluminations, and cvery business place has 


elaborate decorations. The prettiest decora 
tions are along the river where the banks are 
lined with lights, usually coconut ofl lamps 
sct_ in some formal pattern. Electric lights, 


with 
these coconut lamps, for cach oil light twinkles 
nd twinkles in the Your father 
launch for the evening and take you 
nd others for a ride up and down the river, 
rowboat. Perhaps, on 
our way home, you will stop at the Grand 
Palace grounds which are open to the public 


: 
vhich are also used, cannot comparc 


night. may 


eet a 


you may Bo mi a 


this occasion and are a blaze of lights. 
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When your high school days are over, you 
may go to Chulalongkorn University (named 
for a great king of Thailand, grandfather of 
the present king), or to a teachers’ training 
school, or to a business school, or you might 
go to work just as though you were in Amer- 
ica. In contrast to former days, when women 
and girls had no rights at all, girls in Thai 
land now have a great deal of freedom to dk 
what they This freedom has de 
veloped gradually, hand in’ hand 
spread of education which brought people in 
to contact with Western ideas. 

Probably, however, the thing you will think 
ibout most is getting married and having a 
home of your own, 


want to do, 
with the 


Perhaps some young man in the circle of 
your family friends will have caught your in- 
will make 


Gone are 


terest, and thus you your own 
husband. the days of 
the harcm, and the present marriage laws re- 


semble those in America, Actually a girl may 


choice of a 


marry anyone she pleases, but if your family 
is of the father 
and mother will arrange all this for you. They 


usual Conservative tvpe, your 


will employ the services of a go-between to 
conduct the negotiations between the two fam 
ilies. They will carefully investigate the young 
man’s family connections, his financial stand 
ing, his habits, and they will consult the sooth- 
sayer to find out if your two horoscopes are 
compatible. If it was found that he was born 
in the year of the tiger and you in the year 


of the rabbit, it would be certain not to be a} 


safe match. Tigers eat rabbits! 


The prospective groom will furnish a dow- 
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am house broken. 
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ry, its amount depending on the position and 
wealth of the two families. All plans com- 
pleted, the dowry will be presented to your 
parents by a friend of his family. You are 
now formally engaged to be married. 

An auspicious day must be selected for the 
wedding, and for this the soothsayer is again 
consulted. If your father follows the time- 
honored custom, he will build you a house 
in his own yard, and you will make your home 
there for at least the first year of your mar- 
ried life. This is not always possible now. 

On the wedding day, early in the morning, 
your husband-to-be comes to your home and 
both of you give food to the priests together 
at the gate. About five in the afternoon the 
guests will arrive. At the auspicious moment, 
the highest ranking guest is invited to pour 
on your hands the lustral water—water which 
has been consecrated by the priests. The guest 
is led into an inside room where the two of 
you, your heads bowed, are sitting on a raised 
platform, each of you with your hands placed 
palm to palm over a silver basin. 

The honored guest pours some of the lus- 
tral water from a conch shell on the hands of 
your husband and then on yours, giving you 
both his best wishes. As he leaves, he is pre- 
sented with a small gift—a wreath of flowers 
resembling the Hawaiian /e/, a handkerchief 
dripping with perfume, or a tiny bag of flow- 
er petals heavy with fragrance. Each guest in 
turn will come in and give you his blessing 
After the last one, you and your new husband 
will vie with each other to see which can be 
first to rise to his feet, for the first one up 
will be the ruler of the family. So it is a 
merry scramble, and your family laugh and 
joke as they watch to see who wins. 

In the evening a feast is prepared for your 
intimate friends, and afterward they take you 
to your new home. Your husband's young 
friends will be there first and will struggle 
to keep you from entering, and you certainly 
will not be allowed to do so until the groom 
has paid heavy forfeits in money. (You have 
no idea that this custom is something like an 
American charivari.) Once your husband has 
claimed his home, his friends depart and you 
will be left alone. 

The following day you must go to the gov- 
ernment office and register your marriage. Al 
so, within three days you must go together to 
call upon your older relatives and the intimate 
friends of your parents. They will then give 
you wedding gifts. 

If you were a member of the royal family 
your marriage ceremony might be similar, but 
on the other hand it might be far simpler. 
Only one thing is essential—the king's bless 
ing. If the king disapproves the marriage, you 
don’t marry. If he gives his consent, you are 
automatically married, and if you wish, you 
may eliminate all other ceremonies. 

If you were a peasant, there would be little 
difference except that probably the gathering 
of friends would be smaller. Indeed the 
daughters of the peasants follow the same 
customs as the girls of the middle class in 
most things, except that their homes are 
humbler, their food simpler with fewer dishes 
to eat with the rice, their clothes fewer and 
coarser, their schooling less advanced. During 
the rice harvest, they usually stay out of school 
as everyone is needed to gather the rice by 
hand. But as education is universal, all girls 
must go to school and usually they are eager 
to do so. 
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and In no country of the Far East do girls have 
om- a happier childhood and girlhood than in 
jour Thailand. The climate is warm, food is abun- 
are dant, life is full of interests and simple pleas- 
ures, education is provided—and best of all, 
the girls are loved and wanted. Unquestionably 
Bain Thai people rejoice in the birth of sons, but 
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large eyes, long-lashed as a gazelle’s, and decli- 
cate, small-boned hands. Almost blue black 
she was. Angela indicated where she was to 
sit, comfortably with her back against the 
wall, and then plunged into work. 

After a little the girl began to relax. She 
did not move, since it is part of African good 
manners to sit quietly—perfect training for a 
model; but there was less nervousness and 
tenseness in her pose. Angela's pencil moved 
rapidly. She was sketching the girl's eyes 
when she noted that the model was watching 
someone behind her, and look 
around. Gracious, the whole procession was 
here! They had ranged themselves in a ring 
behind her, their solemn gaze watching every 
stroke of her pencil. When she turned, they 
giggled—a high sweet sound, like birds chirp 
ing in a tree. Angela grinned back and went 
on with her work. 

But that had been a mistake. Better, it 
transpired, a scared model and audience than 
a giggling one. For though, apparently, they 
could not communicate much in speech, they 
seemed to each other, the whole 
dozen of them, in a language of titters and 
little shricks of laughter. 

In a half hour it had begun to get on her 
nerves, for it didn’t let up. She changed the 
model for another, this one a soft, round- 
faced, solemn-eyed child with the beginning 
of a little double chin. She belonged to one 
of the millet-cating tribes, Angela 
judged, so different from the leaner river folk 
who live on fish. This girl was so like a sweet 
little Southern mammy, the one on the pan- 
cake box at home, that Angela named her 
Jemima. 

But Jemima also had the giggles. 

Angela drew for a few minutes, then looked 
up in despair. “Stop it,” she commanded 
firmly. 

At her voice the sounds ceased, as though 
the birds in the tree had stopped twittering, 
but a moment later it began again, 

“Cut it out,” commanded 
gantly. And tried not to mind the 

A moment later a voice behind her mur- 
mured something which sounded like “cut it 
out.” Almost an echo. Angela looked around, 


turned to 


reassure 


land 


Angela inele- 


S¢ vunds. 


startled. Had someone mimicked her ? 
“TH teach them something useful,’ she 
thought—and spoke aloud the first words that 


came to mind because she had missed the usual 
salutation. Angela.” 

After a minute the small echo behind her 
repeated the greeting. Or almost 


“Good morning, 


Angela said it again, pausing in her work. 


This time she spoke more slowly Good 
morning—Angela.” 
“Good morning Angela!” said two 


voices in the group, but in different intona- 
tions. Two girls of a different tribe, she sup 
posed. 

Angela, pretending indifference, cast a grin 
over her shoulder and went on with her work, 
the while a soft twittering of “Good morning, 
Angela” sounded from girl to girl. It was 
silly, of course, but it was preferable to the 
giggles. It didn’t sound so much as though 
they were making fun of her, or of her draw- 


ing. 


N HOUR later the tropic sun was peering 
over the resthouse roof, the outdoor studio 
was no longer either comfortable in the glare 
nor safe from danger of sunstroke. Angela 
rose to dismiss the group. She gave each girl 
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threepence, with a promise of more tomor- 
row. They didn't understand, of course, but 
as they drifted down the road towards the 
village a chorus of “Good morning, An- 
gela!"’ floated back to her. 

The old man, who had been chattering to 
Mohamadu, dipped in brief salutation and 
slipped after them. 

The intensive study that an artist must 
give to her model bore fruit that afternoon 
when Angela visited the market in the village. 
The different tribal types she had noted 
among the girls marked 
here, among the older men and women. The 
plump, round-limbed starch eaters of the 
plains; the Ican-shanked, muscular-backed 
fishermen; the knobbly-kneed, pidgeon-toed 
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horsemen; and still another type she hadn't 
noticed among the water girls—a short, light- 
boned, quick-moving people with dispropot 
tionately deep chests. thought, 
could only be dwellers in the higher, more 
rugged hills. 

Their weapons—for every man seemed to 
go armed—were just as different; so were the 
garments of the women of each tribe, and 
the particular headdress. People as diverse 
as this, she told herself indignantly, just 
shouldn't be treated the way the Lieutenant- 
Governor wanted to treat them; just couldn't 
be put into one big bowl and stirred to 
gether. 

But she had come here to shop, not to 
quarrel—even if only in her own mind—with 
senior officialdom, So she ducked her head 
beneath the low thatch of the long shelter 
that formed one side of the four-square mar- 
ket; then a moment to let her eyes adjust 
themselves to the shadow, after the blinding 
glare outside. 

A flash of brilliant scarlet caught her at 
tention; she bent to examine a mat full of 
tiny hot red peppers. From the wrinkled, 
withered face of the vendor came a croak of 
courteous welcome. And what the old woman 
said was, “Good morning, Angela!’ 


These, she 
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Angela nearly jumped out of her sun 
helmet. “I beg your pardon, but what did 
you say?” she stammered in English. 

The old woman couldn't understand, of 
course, but the phrase was repeated. Quite 
plainly, too. Only then did Angela note that 
behind the woman was a girl, one of the 
water girls of the morning, yet it was the 
old woman's voice that had spoken. She emit- 
ted a cackle of laughter, pleased as a child 
with the new words she had learned from 
her granddaughter. 

“Yes faltered Angela. ““Abso- 
lutely!’ She ducked out of the shelter in a 
hurry. What on earth had she started, any- 
way ? 


certainly,” 


HE spent the remainder of the afternoon ex- 

ploring the other three market stalls. Each 
belonged to a separate tribe; each had been 
built by that tribe when Uncle Alfred estab- 
lished this common trading place only a few 
weeks ago. Right plumb in the middle of 
their traditional battleground he had placed it, 
the first attempt to bring these tribes  to- 
gether on a peaceful basis. 

And, by golly, it was working, all right. 
You could see that. Before the new golden 
thatch had had time to darken, the four 
market stalls had been filled to overflowing 
and—Uncle Alfred must have foreseen this 
—in the open space in the middle people 
had planted sticks, spread matting over them 
for sun shelter, and made their own temporary 
selling booths. 
and plainsmen, their wives and their young 


Fishermen, hill men, horsemen 


sters, all jostled in together as they had neve 
been before in their whole history. All be 
ginning to understand each other, cach group 
learning a little each day about the other three, 
seeing each other at close quarters. 


A frown formed itself beneath Angela's 
sun helmet, a frown that betokened deep 
thought. Perhaps if the Lieutenant Governor 


could be made to see what was happening 
here, how well Uncle Alfred's plan was teach 
ing these wild tribesmen to know each other 
as friends instead of enemies, he could be per 
suaded to let this go on happening naturally 
instead of forcing them into it. Trying to 
force them into it, really, for the forcing idea 
wouldn't work. Not for a moment. 

Angela took a farewell glance at the hot, 
dusty, busy, friendly little marketplace. It 
might well be a farewell, too. If the L.G. had 
his way, this would be the place where the 
fight would start. A market quarrel; weapons 
snatched up; and then the market turned 
again into a battleground. 

The next perhaps there 
would be only a thin trickle of smoke from 
the last of these pleasant little market stalls, 
and no chance of getting these people to 
gether again for another hundred 
more; not till the memory of the quarrel had 


time she came, 


years of 


died out again. Angela closed her eyes 
against the picture. 
She was starting back across the squar 


with a huge pipe of black ciay for Uncle Al 
fred beneath her arm, and a pretty basket fo: 
Hatasu, again—that 
greeting. This time it came from a handsome 
middle-aged man with a tall staff of office, 
probably the market head of the fishing peo 
ple. 

“Good morning, Angela,” he greeted het 
and dipped the staff in salutation. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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And How! 


TEACHER: What 
is a cyclone? 
PuPIL: A cyclone 


is something that 
starts from nowhere. 
It has no particular 
place to go, but it is 
in a hurry to get 
there.—Sent by DEAN 
TeppDER, Belgrade, 
Missourt. 


Pretty Noisy 


LANDLORD: We 
like it quiet here. Do 
you have any chil- 
dren? 


TENANT: No. 


LANDLORD: A pi- 
ano, radio, or phono- 
graph? 

TENANT: No. 


LANDLORD: Do 
you have a cat, dog, 


poghan 
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The Prize-Winning Joke 
You Never Can Tell 


A lady was anxiously watching hes 
husband repair the plug of a lamp. 
“Careful, dear,” she said, “there may 
be some electricity left in it."—Sent 5) 
ANNE HoLpEeN, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 


| niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 


address. A book will be awarded to ever) 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 














Okay 


PROFESSOR: What 
is the effective 
agency for the redis- 
tribution of wealth? 

STUDENT: Wives 
and daughters.—Sent 
by KATHRYN 
WRIGHT, Newnan, 
Geor gid. 


most 


Going Down 





GRACIE: John 
doesn’t love me any | 
more. 

MOTHER: Why, 


Gracie, I heard him 
tell you last night 
that you were one 
girl in a thousand! 
Gracie: Yes, but 
he used to say I was 
one girl in a million. 
Sent by INA Hess, 
Brooklyn, Ne u York, 





parrot, or other pet that makes any noise? 

TENANT: No, but my fountain pen 
scratches a little—Sent by GWENDOLYN 
FENWICK, Winona, Missouri, 


Political Thought 


Nurse: Mr. Jones, you are the father of 
triplets. 

POLITICIAN: What? 

Nurse: You're the father of triplets. 


POLITICIAN: ‘Triplets? I demand a re- 
ount!—Sent by JOANNE VOLLMER, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 





Nature 


Willa May, from down South, was spend- 
ng a rather cold spring up North, and on 
first seeing pussy-willows she remarked, “Isn't 
nature wonderful? When it’s cold up here 
the buds wear fur coats!"—Sent by ELLEN 
Curtis, Nanticoke, Pennsylvania. 
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Parlez Vous? 


First MAN: Few women have a knowledge 
of parliamentary law. 

SECOND MAN: Oh, I 
that. Every woman usually 
speaker of the house.—Sent 6) 
SHEFLER, Tunkhannock, Pennsjlvania. 


don't know about 
becomes the 
LOuIsi 


Information, Please 


Quizzer: Why aren't silkworms raised in 
the United States? 

QuizzreE: We get our silk from the rayon. 
He is a larger animal and gives more silk.— 


Sent by Faye Ernst, Allentown, Pennsyl 
tania, 
Courtesy 
Junior: What does courtesy mean? 


GRANDPA: Courtesy is making your guest 
feel at home when you wish he was.—Sent 
hy JEAN Meap, West Hartford, Connecticut. 























Take this trim and husky thirteen- 


and-a-half-footer out in the cool, 
crisp breezes. Watch the jaunty way 
she handles. Old Town’s lapstrake 
insures this sailing dinghy against 
- : . a 

strains and leaks. She’s built to “take 
“a : 

it” for many years. Ninety square 
feet of sail. Bow and side decking. 
Effortless centerboard control. Eco- 
nomical to own. 

* War restricts our output of canoes, out- 
beard boats, rewbeats, dinghies, sailboats, 
but Old Town quality is unchanged. Send 
Se stamp for catalog to Old 





own Canoe 


Company, 124 Fourth St., Old Town, Me. 











IF YOU'RE NOT 
REGISTERED 
YOU’RE NOT A GIRL SCOUT 











SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impres- 
sive and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It 
fairly cries for a special album worthy of it, such 
as we have published. It’s a very fine album of 
34 pages. Cover designed by a famous artist. Ar- 
rangement artistic and practical, telling the his- 
tory of each honored nation. It is FREE to 
sincere approval applicants. Just send 10c for 
mailing expenses, and state whether you desire 
~~ of the United States or foreign stamps 
of th. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, _Dept. 606 
$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 
500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just ag received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Vhilippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and gt amps 
cataloging up to 25c¢ or more each! The biggest P ackage of 
Fun in Stampdom-—and you might find somethin red 
valuable! Price only {0¢ to serious approval sonlennint 
Money back if not delighted 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, New York 


“Better-Value” Stamp Collection 


$1.00 POSTPAID IN U. S. 


A specially selected lot 50 different 
mint and used. Many Countries. Total 
over $3.00. All good material. each 
place in your album. None catalog 
30c each. An ideal way to build up 

This offer good only in U. S. If 
turn immediately for full refund 


Foreign, both 
Catalog Value 
Stamp worthy of a 
under 3c, and up to 
your collection! 
not satisfied, re- 
Send Today! 


ROGER C. WHITTEN, Box 50, Bridgman, Mich. 


Desirable New Falkland Island Dependency 


Stamp, MacArthur stamp from Australia, Abys 
Wild Elephant issue, plus host of others from 
Caledonia, Indo-China, Russia, o uba, Wallis & Futt 
Dutch Indies, China, Philippi etc., only Se to 
proval applicants. Big Dime Pa AC ket List free! 


METHUEN STAMP SERV.CE, INC. 


7o Lawrence, Mass. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott’s International $5.00 Stamp Album-—-cover- 
ing entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 
spaces; Scott's 1945 Standard $5.00 Catalogues ‘‘Phi- 
lately'’s Encyclopedia’ absolutely FREE to applicants 
for Foreign oh als becoming customers 
RIFTY STAMP SERVICE 
1106 East Baseline, San Berni rnardino, 


sinian 
New 
ina, 
ap- 





BAG ‘AIN t 
it tp \ 
‘Chinese 


““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


Send today for our eet **Stamp Fi! an illustrated be i 
let enabling you Instantly to identify all difficult at amps a ] 
tell at a glance the untries from which they come!Also Ae 
packet of oad and unusual stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovin 
yprus, ete including maps, ships, animale 
All free to applicante enclosing S¢ poatage. 


GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Calais, Maine 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 


A nice collection of ataenn s A nb m Gibraltar, the a at 
fortress in the worl “oO w Zealand Centennial 
ish Uganda French ¢€ reper aetae Britiat Colo 
West Indies— South American and War stamps plu 

y Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send only Se for 4 
EMPIRE STAM STAMP COMPANY, De pt. A. G., 


STAMP COLLECTION 


50 different including scarce air- 


mail triangle, free to approval REE bd 


service applicants sending 3c postage 


AVALON STAMP CO., Dept. A, Springfield-8, Mass. 


FRE Solomon Islands ‘‘Guadalcanal"’ beauty, 

Jungle Triangle, Mauritania, Mukden 
Camel, Cossack, Czech. etc. all FREE with approvals 
for 3c postage 


WHEN ORDERING STAMPS 
from our advertisers, be sure to 
write your name and address 
clearly, and to give your FULL 
NAME and COMPLETE ADDRESS. 
The stamp dealer will do his best 
to fill your order carefully and 
promptly. You can avoid delays by 
making sure that your name and 
address are given in your order. 

















California 


Toronto 3, Canada 


W. QUIRK, 1133 N. Main, Tulsa, Okla. 


tan Stamp Co., 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL 


GOOD MORNING, ANGELA! 


But this time, too, it wasn’t quite so 
startling. Angela was prepared, and she sup- 
pressed her amusement long enough to give 
him greeting. 

She plodded slowly towards the resthouse 
and dinner, her mind occupied with the L.G.’s 
plan and the people of Gasu, and the more 
thought about them, the more 
in a mood to help them; to do something 
desperate if need be. Fantastic schemes 


whirled through her head, If the L.G. could 


she she was 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 





be kidnapped—if Uncle Alfred could man- 
age it so the L.G.’s plan should be issued in 
English but translated wrong so that they 
would never know they were under one chief 
—i...#. if! One plan was as crazy 
and impossible as the next. But she couldn't 
help planning; she did so want to help them. 


(To he concluded) 


“HARD IS THE HERO’S PILLOW” 





CONTINUED FROM 


PAGE 20 


Miss Graves, “Gravy” 
ind what must “Gravy 


“You 


favorite 
’ think of her 
the 
What 


and 


with was her 
teachet 
your school in 
lurch in an emergency,” she had 
all think of her? Her 
The whole school? That she 
deserted, of 
of the 
There 


now ? can't Icave 
said. 
7 


had delib- 


must they 
pal -; 
cratcly course 


In one forward rows her mother sat 


place 


and then she 


alone was an cmpty beside 
her, and every turned her 
head to look Per- 
haps Daddy had gone to search for his daugh- 
ter. Well, at wouldn't raise the 
town. He t and Stan would 
tell him. 

The program dragged on interminably. 
sey could 
of the laudatory, 
longed to duck out of the 
but that would have 
sertion. She must 
and afterward, if 
possibli 


now 


anxiously around the room, 


any rate, he 


would go home fit 


Dil- 
some 
She 
and go home, 
appeared like double de- 
out to the 
such a thing 
herself with 


scrapes, 


have screamed aloud during 


long-winded speeches. 


door 


finish 
were 
Miss 
this scemed the 


stick it 
now; 
she must 
Of all 
very worst. 
But at last 
close. The 
plause following the final rec 
the had been delivered—all 
chairman of the board 
the concluding speaker. 
leaned her stick 
“Mr. Chairman,’ 


men, 


square 
Graves. her 


the ordeal was drawing to a 
all been sung, the ap- 


itation had died 


songs had 
addre SCS 
The 
introduce 
Vidball 
the 
and 


away, 

but 

arose to 
Miss 


veyed 


one, school 


on and sur- 
said, 
I am 


to- 


room she 


girls and boys! 
lidn't expect to be 


ladies gent! 

sick woman, | 
night, so I no speech prepared. But be- 
fore I started I said to myself, Tidball, 
you'll find material for your speech on the 


And I did. 


°*°*RED CROSS NURSE!!+ee 


New idget S show NURSE also GIRL 
Sol bit K! You'll want these unusual, attractive issues pic 
turing scenes of women at war only Sc with tow-priced 
approvats! 
EARL C. 


here 
have 


Lucia 


way. 


African stamps 


PINKERTON, Box 933-A, 


"FR EE—Your Choice of Any 10 Stamps 


from our first U. S. approval selection. Illustrated 
list included. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 
1487 Broadway, Dept. A, N. y. c. 


What have you to offer? 
A Collection? A ‘‘Shoe Box’’ accumulation? Anything in 
stamps. We urgently need them. Spot cash paid. Cosmopoli- 
1457 Broadway, (Times Square), New York. 


Vatican ‘‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope's Triangle, 


FREE Ri-sect Triangle, Philippine s ‘George Washing- 


ton,”’ Siberia, Africa, China ‘‘Jap Killer.”’ ete FREE with 
_approvals for 3c postage _Beaman’ s, Glen Burnie, Maryland 


FREE!! 


1 § Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postage 3c. 
= © Roberts, 402 Shearer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
FREE! BI British Empire Packet. Postage 3c. WIL- 

Sf * LIAMS, 602 Archer Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 
“FREE E!tt! We stern Hemisphere Packet. Postage Se. 
454*** QWENS, 802 Welsh Bidg., Bay City, Mich. 


Philadeiphia 5, Pa. 





To Dilsey’s intense embarrassment, she em- 
barked on the incident at the railroad station, 
Her and well chosen. “If 
it hadn't been for that young lady—by and by 
Pll tell you her name—I wouldn't be here 
with you tonight. I'd be sitting in the rail- 
road Some day I'll write a poem 
poctry. It passes the 


words were terse 


station, 
about it. I like 
time. 

‘They tell me that my young lady was to 
have been on the program tonight,” she con- 
tinued, “that she was to have read my poem, 
But for me made her too 
late. All things taken into account, I’m glad 
she was late. And I want to thank her pub- 
licly. That girl is a credit to her school. So 
now let's give three cheers together for— 
Miss Dilsey Mercer!” 

With programs between their hands the 
girls clapped wildly, the boys stamped their 
feet, and the older people joined heartily in 
the applause and Jaughter. 

Miss Tidball remained standing until the 
turmoil had subsided. “I have one more thing 
to say. Before I leave tonight I shall hand 
Mr. Buzby an additional check for a thou- 
sand dollars in appreciation of Dilsey Mer- 
cer's kindly This is to be spent for fur- 
ther equipment for the gymnasium. How about 
using it Starter in for a good 
bowling alley in the Eh, wot?” 

The blood pounded in Dilsey’s ears as the 
applause. It all 
seemed too utterly incredible, like something 
might have dreamed. “What you 
know about that?" she murmured under her 
breath. “It's me she’s talking Dil- 
sey Mercer. You'd never believe it!” 

The pressure of a firm hand on her shoul- 
der brought her back to reality. Raising her 
head, she gazed up into the proudly approv- 
ing eyes of her father. 

Stamp from St 


NAPOLEON vr fon. 


Antipodes, $1.00 U. S., ete. FREE with 
postage. DOLLAR, 268 E. Elmwood, Shreveport 


to write 


her consideration 


act. 


as a drive 


basement ? 


walls echoed to redoubled 


she do 


about—me, 


Helena & 17 others 
Iberia, Ottoman, 
approvals for 4e 


16, La. 


10c. 
Mo. 


LOOKI—SO DIFFERENT COUNTRIES—only 
Smith & Co., Box 6618, N.E. Sta., Kansas City, 


What are “APPROVALS’’? 


“Approvals,” or approval sheets,"" mean sheets 
uith stamps attached which are made up and 
sent out by dealers. The only obligation on the 
part of the receiver of “Approvals” sent by ad- 
vertisers is that the stamps must be paid for, or 
returned promptly and in good condition. The 
price of each stamp is on the sheet and the col 
lector should detach those which he wishes to 
buy, then return the sheet with the remaining 
stamps in as good order as when received, en- 
closing with it the price of the stamps he has de- 
tached and, mst important, his name, street 
address, city «i! etate, and the invoice number. 
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Be free and easy when you work hard or play 
hard. Wear sturdy, sanforized blue denims that 
are well-fitted and comfortable. 


Playsuit with smooth fitting shorts and shirt. 
Sizes 8-20. 8-175—$2.75 


Separate skirt to match. Sizes 8-20. 
8-176—$1.75 


Overalls cut high enough to be worn without 
a shirt. Sizes 12-20. 8-177—$3.00 


Basque shirt in white cotton with green in- 
signia. Small, medium and large sizes. 
8-263—$1.00 








Slack and shirt set with bright red saddlestitch- 
ing and buttons. Sizes 12-20. 8-171—$4.00 ~ 


Separate red leatherette belt. (Sold with slack 


set only.) Sizes 12-20. 8-172—15c ~, 
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GIRL SCOUTS 


National Equipment Service 


Retail Shop 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 


Headquarters 


155 East 44th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Branch 


1307 Washington Ave. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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WORLDS BUSIEST HIGHWAY 


Over such highways —230,000 miles of them— more freight and passengers are mov- 
ing today than ever moved before anywhere on earth by any means of transport. 

In 1944, the railroads hauled nearly three times as much inter-city freight, and nine 
times as much war freight, as all other carriers combined. _That is one of the great 
lessons to come out of the war—what modern American railroads can do. And one 
of the things to remember after the war is won is that in peacetime, too, America 


needs and must have the kind of transportation which only its railroads can deliver. 
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